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A Pepsi break for efficiency’s sake... 


Modern plant management recognizes the importance of a refreshment break, knows 
it boosts morale, efficiency and productivity. Especially true when today’s lighter 
Pepsi-Cola is the refreshment, because it’s preferred by up-to-date people everywhere. 

There’s another profit motive, too. A machine vending Pepsi—in 
disposable cups or in single-drink bottles—pays substantial profit 
with no investment . . . no service problems . . . no maintenance. Look 
into this modern personnel refreshment program. Call your local 
Pepsi-Cola Botiler today, or write: National Accounts Dept., Pepsi-Cola 
Company, 3 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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Hometown Mediation 

The value of a “hometown mediation service” 
in keeping local labor peace was described to 
Illinois business leaders in conference at 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Jerome Gross, secretary of the Labor- 
Management-Citizens Committee of Toledo, 
Ohio, explained how this body has toned down 
the bitterness of labor conflict in Toledo. Gross, 
a plain-talking man, told the 300 industrial 
experts from across the country participating 
in the Governor’s Conference on Industrial 
Development that Toledo, scene of bitter labor- 
management struggles in the early 30s, recog- 
nized several facts of life after the war plant 
wheels slowed down: 

e@ Both labor and management had a “mutu- 

ality of interests.” 

@ Labor had the right to organize and 

bargain. 

@ Management had “the 

to manage. 


inherent right” 


Today, Toledo has a permanent committee 
of 48 members made up of labor, management 
and the public, he said. It is a home-town 
mediation service to augment the federal 
agency. When parties in dispute seek its help, 
Gross tries to settle the problem himself. He 
is successful in 75 per cent of the cases, he 
said. 

On the thornier problems, a panel of three 
is named. Its members might be an Appelate 
court judge, a manufacturing executive, and 
the local teamsters union chief. 

“We have settled hundreds of disputes. We 
have averted nearly 250 strikes. We have dis- 
pelled some of the distrust and suspicion 
between leaders of labor and management,” 
he said. 


A New Aid 


As an important step in our program of 
supplying you with practical, tested informa- 
tion on personnel policies and practices, we 
have worked out a cooperative arrangement 
with Prentice-Hall, Inc. Through this arrange- 
ment, we will be able to help you do a better 
job, secure greater appreciation of the per- 
sonnel function and supply you with additional 
guidance through the knowledge and training 
of experienced personnel men. 

Prentice-Hall has included in its Personnel 
Policies and Practices Service a new section 
called “ASPA—American Society for Person- 
nel Administration.” This section in the P-H 
Personnel Service explains the purposes and 
goals of the ASPA, as well as the services 
it offers to personnel men all over the country. 
It also includes the location of sources of in- 
formation provided by the Society. In addition, 
it provides an easy-to-use directory of the 
officers and committees of the ASPA. 


Experience 

Experience in the chosen field is necessary 
if one is to avoid pitfalls. A man will decrease 
his chance of success if he moves into manage- 
ment faced with the need to learn the business 
from scratch. Enthusiasm will not be enough. 
But do not be misled into considering the length 
of time served on a job as a measure of experi- 
ence. Intensity counts as well as the number 
of years. Some people merely repeat one year 
of experience over and over many times. 


Letter To The Editor 


I am currently in the midst of compiling and 
editing a book of humorous incidents relative 
to personnel work—stories, jokes and anecdotes. 
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For the past number of months I have been 
sending letters to people in the Personnel Field 
(utilizing the ASPA Directory) asking for 
their contributions to the book and while the, 
return has been excellent, it has been a rather 
tedious task. Since the acceptance to the idea 
of the book has been so favorable, it has been 
suggested that I expand the collection and make 
the book bigger than originally anticipated. 

Hence this letter to you and to ASPA asking 
other ASPA members who would like to contri- 
bute to this book to send their humorous inci- 
dents to me in the near future. Thank you, 


Richard J. Baumann, Employment Supervisor, 
Industrial Re'ations Department, 

Ohio Chemical & Surgical Equipment Co. 

1400 E. Washington Avenue 

Madison 10, Wisconsin 


Followership 


The Personnel Psychology Center of the 
University of Houston has set up a manage- 
ment course which stresses followership. Blue- 
chip companies such as General Motors, East- 
man Kodak, IBM, DuPont, Union Carbide, Eli 
Lilly and Company, and the International Paper 
Company have dispatched executives to week- 
long sessions at the institute to learn—FOL- 


LOWERSHIP. 
Featherbedding 


Seripp-Howard writer Dickson Preston re- 
cently traveled thousands of miles by train 
to see for himself if management’s charge 
that featherbedding exists in the railroad 
industry is true. Here are some of his findings: 

On a 16-hour New York Central passenger 
run from New York to Chicago, each of eight 
different crews received a day’s pay for an 
average of two hours’ work. 

A Chicago & Eastern Illinois freight train 
which hadn’t required an extra brakeman from 
Chicago to Danville, Illinois, picked up one as 
it entered Indiana, because a Hoosier State 
“full crew” law declares him “essential” to 
the safety of the train. 

Because a self-propelled crane doing main- 
tenance work in a Milwaukee Railroad yard 
moves on, rails, the Government has ruled that 
the crane operator must be accompanied by 
an engineer and a conductor. 

A Wisconsin factory is served by two rail- 
road companies. Because the trains of one 
company use the tracks owned by the other, 
and Federal boards have ruled that employees 
of the second company are being deprived of 
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work, a conductor sits in a shack outside of 
the factory, earning full wages for deing 
nothing. 

Mental Health 


Today, medical authorities claim that 1 out 
of 10 Americans has a serious mental problem. 
We may come in contact with at least one 
such person every day—a friend, someone in 
our company, perhaps even a member of our 
own family. 

People with serious mental problems des- 
perately need something that we can give— 
our understanding. 

Serious mental illnesses are quite widespread 
They’re not rare and they’re not hopeless! In 
most cases, they respond to modern medical 
treatment. Show the person with such a pro- 
blem that we understand, sympathize and want 
to help. The way we treat them may mean the 
difference between recovery or retreat. 

As we give understanding to these people, 
‘we also learn to understand our own tensions. 
Learn how to keep these tensions from making 
life unhappy for us—and for those around us. 


Coronary Club 


A recent medical pamphlet for business 
executives tells how to become a member of the 
Coronary Club. A few helpful hints: (a) Work 
evenings, Saturday and Sundays and holidays; 
(b) Take your briefcase home on the evenings 
you are not at the office and provide an oppor- 
tunity to review all the troubles, problems, 
and worries of the day; (c) Accept all invita- 
tions to parties, banquets and committee meet- 
ings. Do not eat restful, relaxing meals. Always 
plan a conference for the meal hour. Take 
te'ephone calls throughout lunch and dinner; 
(d) Do not delegate authority or responsibility 
to subordinates;carry the full load yourself. 
Factory Nurseries Made Obligatory 

The National Assembly at the end of 1959 
approved a law providing for the establishment 
of nurseries and nursery schools by factories 
and cooperative farms, for the children of their 
employees or (in the case of the farms), their 
members. 

“The cost of building and equiping the 
school will be paid by the factory or farm, to 
which the trade union may also contribute 
from the funds at its disposal. The pedagogical 
and health side will continue to be supervised 
by the District Institute for National Health, 
in the case of nursery schools. These agencies 
will also pay the teaching staff and the cost of 
health equipment.”—Czeckoslovakia 








THE MOTIVATION TO WORK 
by Herzberg, Mausner and Snyderman 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1959. 157 pp. $4.50 


This book reflects the observations and con- 
clusions of more than two hundred individual 
studies of management personnel which re- 
ported major changes in their feelings about 
their jobs. Utilizing the results of these re- 
ports, the authors develop a practical theory 
of job motivation, job satisfaction and job 
attitude. The investigation indicates that cur- 
rent practice is not meeting the needs of em- 
ployees. To correct this condition, methods are 
introduced showing how to avoid harmful em- 
ployee behavior, and how to increase employee 
performance, effectiveness, and personal satis- 
faction. 


A departure from the current emphasis on 
social and clinical psychology, The Motivation 
to Work is more concerned with the basic 
philosophies of private enterprise. It provides 
answers to the following basic questions: 1. 
How can we assess a person’s feelings about 
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his job that would provide information beyond 
an artificial rating scale number? 2. What 
happens on jobs that change people’s feelings 
about them? 3. What are the effects of these 
changes ? 

An Associate Professor of Psychology at 
Western Reserve University, Frederick Herz- 
berg did his undergraduate work at the City 
College of New York. He received his M.S., 
Ph.D. in Psychology, and M.P.H. in industrial 
mental health from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Bernard Mausner has held various teaching 
assignments in the Department of Psychology 
at New York University and the University of 
Massachusetts. He is presently a Research 
Associate of the Graduate School of Public 
Health, University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Mausner 
received his B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. 

Barbara Snyderman holds a B.A. and M.S. 
in psychology from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. She served as research assistant in the 
preparation of this book. 
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the need to re-appraise 
grievance administration 


by RICHARD P. CALHOON 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 

Professor Calhoon has been Projessor of Personnel 
Administration at the University of North Carolina 
since 1946. He also serves as Consultant in Personnel 
Administration for numerous North Carolina business 
firms and as Arbitrator for the American Arbitration 
Association, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, State of North Carolina Labor Department. 
Professor Calhoon is co-author of “Cases on Human 
Relations in Management,” “Influencing Employee 
Behavior” and author of “Problems in Personnel 
Administration.” He has written several research 
publications and for professional magazines. He re- 
ceived his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University 
of Pittsburgh. 





In this day of re-appraisal, when good man- 
agement takes inventory of philosophies, prin- 
ciples, and policies, management thinking on 
grievances and on grievance administration is 
sadly in need of re-examination. Many reasons 
impel us to step back and take a fresh look at 
grievances, one of the most important of these 
being the presence of an occupational disease 
within labor relations. 


Circumscribing influences in labor relations 


“Labor Relations tends to make personnel 
men narrow,” says Walter H. Norton of the 
U. S. Rubber Company, an extremely able, far- 
sighted executive with more than forty years 
of management experiences. Walter Norton 
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and other objective thinkers take this point 
of view because of forces operating in labor 
relations work itself: (1) as a specialty, a 
technical phase of personnel administration 
with its own skills and special problems, labor 
relations demands intense concentration on 
this particular area as such; (2) relationship 
involvements force on the labor relations man 
a legalistic point of view; this, too, serves to 
narrow perspective since contracts, grievances, 
and arbitration tend to be regarded within a 
legalistic framework; (3) labor relations ad- 
ministrators become conditioned because of 
their relationships in collective bargaining, 
and this, too, serves as a narrowing force. 

Companies are prone to place responsibility 
for labor relations in the hands of mature, 
experienced men who are well along in manage- 
ment. Well along in the management hierarchy 
and often remote from the individual worker, 
it becomes difficult for the labor relations 
director to gauge accurately the thoughts and 
feelings of employees. Even supervisors who 
are closest to workers often misread the needs 
and wants of employees. It is easy for a labor 
relations man to lose contact with the bulk of 
employees and accordingly be restricted in 
knowledge of their points of view. This may 
sound like heresy and, of course, may not be 
the case in small organizations. 


Need for increase understanding about 
grievances 

Grievances reside in the minds and emotions 
of individual employees, are nurtured or 
deadened by climate, become magnified or 
softened in situations, fester or are healed by 
group pressures, are adjusted or accentuated 
by supervision. Since all of this is the case, it 
is evident that social and personal aspects of 
grievance need to receive much greater con- 
sideration by management. Certainly, labor re- 
lations men and supervisors try to understand 
employees, but there are times when it appears 





that they do not want to see the employee’s 
point of view. The instant reaction to a griev- 
ance is so often one of rebuttal, even on the 
part of those who have been schooled in “how 
to listen.” 

The overall climate in an organization is 
often not considered adequately despite the 
fact that climate has a strong bearing on the 
number, type, and seriousness of grievances. 
Why is it that the satisfactory adjustment of 
grievances rates so much higher as a factor 
in job satisfaction in a company with a union 
than in an unorganized concern? Is it because 
unions and union employees are grievance 
seekers and grievance nursers? This could 
be, but more important is the climate in the 
organization. In commenting on the study of 
Kornhauser and Sharp (two different plants 
of Kimberly-Clark with similar products and 
processes but sharply contrasting morale), 
George Friedmann concludes that “a factory 
where there are bad relations between the 
worker and those around him is a fertile field 
in which the least dissatisfaction can take on a 
vigor and an unforeseen extensiveness.”’! 

Another feature in need of understanding 
is a tendency on the part of management to 
view grievance as threats. To the supervisor, 
a grievance is a threat to his authority and a 
potential threat to respect for him and to 
discipline in his department. Even the personnel 
manager can see threat in grievances, threat 
to relationships in the organization, to the 
position of the supervisor, to his own reputa- 
tion, and to management’s position in the event 
of arbitration. 

To all of these persons and perhaps even 
more so to top management, grievance pose the 
threat of a wedge or dangerous precedent. It 
is true that in organized concerns, especially, 
the adjustments of any grievance may con- 
stitute such a threat. But in labor relations 
in general and grievance administration in 
particular the pervading sentiment is one of 
over-concern with wedges and dangerous pre- 
cedents: 

The Principle of the Wedge is that you 
should not act justly now for fear of 
raising expectations that you may act still 
more justly in the future—expectations 
which you are afraid you will not have 
the courage to satisfy. A little reficction 
will make it evident that the Wedge argu- 





1Friedmann, George, “Outline for a Psycho- 
Sociology of Assembly Line Work,” Human 
Organization, Vol. 12, No. 4 Winter, 1954, p.19 
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ment implies the admission that the per- 
sons who use it cannot prove that the 
action is not just ... The Principle of the 
Dangerous Precedent is that you should 
not now do an admittedly right action for 
fear you, or your equally timid successors, 
should not have the courage to do right in 
some future case, which exhypothesi, is 
essentially different, but superficially re- 
sembles the present one. Every public 
action which is not customary, either is 
wrong, or if it is right, is a dangerous 
precedent. It follows that nothing should 
ever be done for the first time.2 


Positive Suggestions for Re-Appraisal 


It is easy enough to point out the need fora 
re-appraisal of grievances but quite another 
matter to develop recommendations. Present 
practices and points of view must be weighed 
against prospective improvements. The follow- 
ing thoughts are intended for consideration, 
therefore, in relation to current grievance con- 
cepts, approaches, and administrations. 


The customer concept 


The analogy of employees to customers is 
not new, but it merits another look in connec- 
tion with grievances. When customers of a 
store complain about merchandise and return 
it, the modern retailer bends over backwards 
to satisfy that customer for three major rea- 
sons: (1) the customer may be expressing the 
opinions of others who will not bother to com- 
plain or who may feel the same as the com- 
plainant and, rather than object, will simply 
trade elsewhere in the future; (2) if the cus- 
tomer is dissatisfied, he will very likely spread 
the word around to friends and acquaintances 
about his treatment by the store and about the 
products of the store; (3) if this customer is 
unhappy, you may lose him permanently to a 
competitor because dissatisfaction with the 
product spreads to an adverse feeling about 
the entire organization, quickly becoming a 
generalized feeling of dislike. 


Those three points concerning customers are 
not as far-afield from employee relations as 
one might think upon superficial examination. 
Let us take them one by one: (1) the em- 
ployee may very well express the opinions of 
others who will not bother to complain but who 
will feel equally dissatisfied and who may with 
other irritations eventually leave the organiza- 





2Crawford, F. M. Microcosmographia Aca- 
demica, Bowes & Bowes, 1933, p. 29-30. 





tion; (2) if the employee is dissatisfied, he will 
no doubt spread the word among his friends 
who will feel vicarious resentment, especially 
if the same treatment could apply to them; 
(3) if this employee is unhappy, he may leave 
when the opportunity arises, and if he does 
not leave, he may harbor resentment that will 
be reflected in any number of strange and 
seemingly unrelated ways—he will get even in 
his own way if he can, 

There is strong force, accordingly, for the 
point of view that looks at the aggrieved as 
one would at a customer. The farsighted in 
management when considering a complaint 
will see if there are other, similar circum- 
stances present elsewhere in the company and 
will examine the possibility that a complaint 
may be a bellwether for others in the organiza- 
tion. Moreover, in line with the customer con- 
cept a company is often wise and long-headed 
to make adjustments that it considers com- 
pletely unwarranted, even as retailers do for 
their customers. By concessions that satisfy 
the employee, good will may prove to be much 
more profitable in the long run than refusal 
to make a concession. 


The behavioral approach 
Maligned though the word “human relations” 


is, and even though the pendulum is swinging 
toward a “tough approach” in labor relations, 
there is considerable evidence to the effect that 
an approach with greater emphasis on _ be- 
havioral considerations will pay off in griev- 
ance administration. In one recent year, 25% 
of all referrals to the Federal Meditation and 
Conciliation Service were discharge cases. The 
same high percentage would apply to the 
A.A.A. and to state arbitration services. This 
figure in itself is not particularly disturbing 
were it not for the fact that the highest per- 
centage of reversals of management decisions 
comes in the area of discharge. In a mono- 
graph by Arthur M. Ross, The Arbitration of 
Discharge Cases: What Happens After Re- 
instatement, the author brings out the fact 
that in most cases arbitrators do not leave the 
employee unscathed and generally agree to 
some sort of punitive action. Arbitrators over 
the length of breadth of our country are, how- 
ever, more inclined to consider mitigating cir- 
cumstances and to conclude that in many in- 
stances the penalty of discharge is too severe. 
It is in this area of “mitigating circumstances” 
that companies appear to be too intransigent 
and to be influenced by the bugaboo of “letting 
a man get away with something” which might 
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have harmful resultant effects on other em- 
ployees. ! 

In re-appraising its approach to grievances, 
emphasis on the clinical, cause-finding point of 
management should consider placing more 
view, of treating both grievances and disci- 
pline as a means of locating and solving prob- 
lems of employee adjustment which directly 
affect productive efficiency and worker morale. 
Research by Maier and Danielson showed that 
those supervisors who used a_ behavioral 
approach had considerably more success than 
those using a judicial approach and with 
greater feelings of satisfaction all around.? A 
human relations approach views such matters 
more in relation to problem solving instead of 
being restricted to a decision-on-rules sort of 
attitude. 


Assisting the supervisor 
For years the supervisor has been the 
whipping boy in grievance administration and 





1Ross, Arthur M., The Arbitration of Dis- 
charge Cases: What Happens After Reinstate- 
ment, University of California, 1957, pp. 56. 
2Maier, N. R. F., and Danielson, Lee E., “An 
Evaluation of Two Approaches to Discipline 
in Industry,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 40, Number 5, 1956, p. 319-323. 


has been the target of many a training pro- 
gram on “how to handle grievances.” For two 
big reasons, the supervisor ofter remains un- 
touched by such programs: (1) despite attend- 
ance at courses, he generally reflects what he 
thinks is his superior’s point of view in griev- 
ance handling, even though he may be wrong 
as to what that point of view actually is, (2) 
he needs help and is often reluctant to ask for 
help on grievances since he thinks that the 
area of handling men is one in which he should 
show competence. Accordingly, he is inclined to 
feel defensive and may even distort information 
to his superior. The author served as arbitrator 
on a case in which the company personnel di- 
rector later told him that the employee-de- 
fendant, an elderly woman, was standing by 
the door after her supervisor finished testify- 
ing and whispered to him out of the corner of 
her mouth as he passed, “Thanks for lying, 
you s.o.b.” 

A worthwhile study of “Role Perceptions of 
Successful and Unsuccessful Supervisors,” by 
E. E. Ghiselli and R. Barthol shows how the 
poor supervisor is often away out in left field 
in the concept of his role and his place in 
management. The poor supervisor sees himself 
as a good fellow with no need to understand 
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and respect others; his chief concern appears 
to be the impression he makes on others; he 
has a narrow perspective of his job and views 
himself as a highly skilled man carrying out 
the instructions of others; and he tends to be 
self-oriented rather than company-oriented. 
The good supervisor, on the other hand, sees 
himself and his responsibilities much more 
broadly, identifying with his job and his com- 
pany.! 

All of this points to the importance of the 
supervisor’s attitude and to the need for work- 
ing through that feature rather than through 
techniques for handling grievances. The diffi- 
culty is more behavioral than technical. 


The role of the personnel administrator 

This is a time when the personnel man 
should re-examine his own role in grievance 
administration. He can err on either end of the 
continuum—he can step in too soon and he can 
be consulted too late. Perhaps this final phase 
can best be handled by questions, 

The first series of questions concerns the 
personnel administrator’s role in grievance 
administration. Is he consulted when com- 
plaints are first registered? Does the super- 
visor check with him before making moves 
which might cause grievances? Does manage- 
ment feel that personnel administration plays 
an integral, vital part in grievance administra- 
tion? If the answer to any of those questions 
is “no,” then why is such the case? 

The second series of questions concerns the 
personnel administrator’s own behavior in re- 
lation to grievances. Does the personnel man- 
ager view grievances legalistically or clinic- 
ally? What does the personnel manager do 
to help supervisors in grievances — what is 
his record of effectiveness in this regard? Is 
the personnel manager equipped to help the 
supervisor solve grievance problems? Does he 
help top management in formulating principles 
and policies on grievances? 

The personnel administrator, too, is a key 
man in the re-appraisal of grievances, and his 
role is an important one in those organiza- 
tions which have few if any grievances going 
on to arbitration. He can not only help the 
supervisor but can assist the entire organiza- 
tion through top management in establishing 
a proper climate in which grievances will not be 
a serious, bitter phase of employee relations. 


1Ghiselli, E. E., and Barthol, R., “Role Per- 
ceptions of Successful and Unsuccessful Super- 
visors,” The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 40, Number 4, 1956, p. 241-244. 
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Perwonne Changes... 


RICHARD J. HANLEY 
has been named indus- 
trial relations manager 
for Libbey Glass division 
of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Mr. Hanley has been with 
the Company 10 years 
and served in the personnel department since 
1957. He was assistant industrial relations 
manager at the time of this latest promotion. 
He received his B.B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Toledo. 


GLENN H. MEADOWS, 
who joined the McNeil 
Machine and Engineering 





Company, Akron, Ohio in 
1957 as Assistant Direc- oe . 
tor of Industrial Relations, i > 
has been promoted to ew 
Manager of Industrial Re- 

lations. He succeeds the 

late James H. Fitch (who was a founder member 
oi ASPA). Prior to joining McNeils, Mr. Mead- 
ows was Director of Personnel at Children’s 
Hospital in Akron. 


MISS NANCY E. CORK- 
UM recently joined the 
executive staff of King 
Super Markets, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, as 
Personnel and Customer 
Relations Director. She 
was’ previously Assistant 
Personnel Director at the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
Washington, D. C. She is a graduate’ ‘of the 
Springfield, Massachusetts Hospital School of 
Nursing and George Washington University. 
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PLANNED FILM PROGRAMS can help you build morale, relax tensions, 
entertain, and provide recreation for employees. The many industry-spon- 
sored, free-loan films availab'e from Association Films will direct your 
employees’ thoughts to a wide variety of topical, interesting subjects . . . 


current events, history, foreign lands, science, sports, health, safety . . . 
and many more. 


You can book outstanding free-loan films such as: 


@ “The Ages of Time” . . . Classic story of eternal, ageless time. (Presented 
by Hamilton Watch) 


@ “The America’s Cup Races” .. .Thrills and beauty of big time yacht 
racing. (Presented by Thomas J. Lipton) 

@ “Unseen Journey” ... Oil and a tribute to man’s scientific skill, in- 
genuity and determination. (Presenied by Gulf) 

@ “New England Portrait” . . . Beauty and simplicity of New England 
during the four seasons. (Presented by New England Mutual Life 
Insurance) 


@ “The Significant Years” . . . Highlights great events and personages of 
the past quarter century. (Presented by Newsweek) 

@ “Washington—At Work”... An eye-opening look into this complicated 
city. (Presented by W. M. Kiplinger) 

@ And hundreds of other free and rental films . . . for a complete listing, 
send for 1959-60 catalog, “Selected Motion Pictures”. 


If you want to eliminate the need to plan film programs, you can receive 
a continuing series of free-loan films on schedule each week, or each 
month, by taking advantage of our Movie-A-Week or Movie-A-Month 
plan. Each film you receive will be carefully selected by experienced 
program planners from our extensive film libraries located in Ridgefield, 
New Jersey; La Grange, Illinois; Dallas, Texas; and San Srancisco. Many 
groups are currently using these planned programs. Why? Because they 
appreciate their convenience, dependability and selectivity. To sign up, 
just complete the coupon on this page and send it to Dept. PA-109... 


ASSOCIATION FILM, INC. 


347 MADISON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





Please enroll my company in: 


CT] MOVIE-A-WEEK 
Ending (date) 


[[] MOVIE-A-MONTH 
Starting (date) 





Do not send films during vacation periods 








CJ Each program should run about..._________.____minutes. 


Name - 





Organization 





Address 





City 


Ta oo ps State 
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REGION ll... 


The meeting was called to order by Region 
II Vice President Paul Jacobs. Those in attend- 
ance were. President Jack Linzie, Executive 
Vice President Paul Moore, District Directors 
Albert Culbertson, James Turnbull, John 
Murphy, T. H. Diemer, Roy Wehrman, Richard 
Shoglund, Richard Haumersen, George Matkov, 
John Ewir.g, Glenn Wilson and Frank Leppert. 

The agenda and discussions led by Mr. 
Jacobs covered the following topics: 


REGION II ACTIVITIES — 1960 — Mr. 
Jacobs emphasized that the primary goal of 
ASPA is to make it a truly professional or- 
ganization of: personnel administrators de- 
voted to the provision of services for its mem- 
bers. This is possible, it was stated, only if the 
true professionals, the elders in the personnel 
field, take an active part in helping the or- 
ganization achieve its goal. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITES OF 
DISTRICT DIRECTORS —A revised descrip- 
tion of the duties and responsibilities of the 
District Directors was distributed. 


NEW CHAPTERS — Each district director 
gave a report regarding the possibilities for 
establishing new chapters in his district. Each 
district director was encouraged strongly to 
try to form at least one new chapter in his 
district during 1960. ASPA welcomes the op- 
portunity to furnish speakers to discuss ASPA 
activities and to describe the advantages of 
chapter affiliation to local groups who may be 
potential affiliates. 


NEW MEMBERS —The district directors 
were encouraged strongly to also promote in- 
dividual memberships wherever possible. 


CHAPTER VISITATION — The district di- 
rectors were advised to visit each chapter in 
their district at least once during 1960. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE — The 
district directors were encourag7d to work with 
university faculties to promote the sponsoring 
of educational conferences in the field of per- 
sonnel administration. District directors should 
assist in the planning of such conferences and 
promote conference attendance. 
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NATIONAL OFFICERS AT MEETINGS — 
The district directors should encourage local 
chapters to invite a national officer to one of 
their local meetings annually. 


NATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Paul Moore described briefly the staff size, 
skills, functions, financing and facilities of the 
present headquarters in the Kellogg Center at 
Michigan State. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS — Jack 
Linzie reported that a blueprint for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent headquarters had 
been drawn up on a preliminary basis. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR — Paul 
Moore announced that the society journal is 
published on a bi-monthly basis, 

The district directors and the local chapters 
were asked to submit newsworthy information 
and copies of talks and other appropriate 
papers to the editor for possible publication. 


PLACEMENT SERVICES—Most jobs listed 
were in the $7,000-$10,000 bracket while the 
salary requests of registrants were $15,000 and 
up. A recent decision of the Board of Directors 
now limits the use of placement services to 
members only. 


ASPA HISTORY —Mr. Jacobs asked dis- 
trict directors to send news of chapter and 
district events to William H. Miller, ASPA 
Historian, Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin for inclusion in the history 
of the society. 


PAST PRESIDENTS’ PLAQUES — A past- 
president’s plaque has been designed and may 
be ordered by chapters for presentation to out- 
going presidents of local chapters. Society 
membership pins are also available. 


TESTING PROGRAM —A tentative em- 
ployment selection and testing program has 
been developed which was initiated by Reed 
Clark. Dr. Forrest Kirkpatrick has been chair- 
man of the planning and developing commit- 
tee. Advisory services have ‘been obtained 
through the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. 

The meeting was concluded with expressions 
of appreciation for the cooperation, demon- 
strated interest, and discussion contributions 
of the district directors in attendance. 
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REGION IV... 


The Jacksonville Chapter of ASPA was host 
to over 200 personnel administrators from the 
southeastern states who attended the very sig- 
nificant and highly successful first regional 
conference in Region IV. 


Regional Vice President George Ryder, Con- 
ference Chairman Asa Gardiner, Chris Win- 
ston, Theo Mitchelson, Joe Kelly and other 
District IV leaders can be proud of their ac- 
complishment in this conference. In addition 
to the outstanding program, it gave the leaders 
invaluable experience in preparation for the 





Dr. Frank Goodwin really “broke them up” during his 
talk entitled ““‘Why Not be a Type 4 Leader?” 

1962 National Convention, which will be held 
in Jacksonville. 


The keynote address was delivered by W. 
Thomas Rice, president of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company who discussed what 
management expects of personnel. 


William S. Pierce, Regional Director for the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
moderated a discussion on The Labor Reform 
Act of 1959. On the panel was W. Wilson 
Young, counsel for the House Education and 
Labor Committee, who outlined the background 
and implications of the act; David M. Mal- 
throp, «executive secretary of the Committee 
on State Sovereignty, Inc., presented manage- 
ment’s reaction to the act; and Plato E. Papps, 
chief counsel for the International Assn. of 
Machinists, gave labor’s reaction. 


Other speakers, any one of whom could have 
been used as the main attraction, included: Dr. 
Noah H. Langdale, president of the Georgia 
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State College of Business Administration; Dr. 
William V. Wilmot, head of the management 
center at the University of Florida; Dr. Paul 
H. Cashman, associate professor of rhetoric at 
the University of Minnesota; W. R. Carter, 
assistant vice president for personnel for the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co.; 





Dr. G. Herbert True, director of creativity re- 
search for Visual Research, Inc., Chicago; Dr. 
Russell L. Moberly, consultant for the Mar- 
quette Management Center; Dr. Frank Good- 
win, professor of marketing at the University 
of Florida; and L. C..Hunter, William C. Sum- 
mers and Robert S. Gumz, all of Florida Power 
and Light Co., Miami. 


The Jacksonville Times Union felt the Con- 
ference was significant enough to write an 
editorial on it, the concluding paragraph of 
which said: “The magic ingredient for suc- 
cess in personnel administration is the trait of 
inspiring such confidence in others that they 
have an active desire to follow. Men, not 
masses, follow men, not masses.” 





Time out for a Coffee Break. 
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a profitable 
safety program... 


by 
ROBERT E. SLAUENWHITE 


Steel Art Company, Inc. 


Vice President, Personnel Administration 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 


Robert E. Slauenwhite has been with the Art Steel 
Company, Inc., Bronx, New York, since 1946 and 
presently holds the position of Vice President — 
Personnel Administration to which he was appointed 
in 1954. He studied at New York University and 
Cornell University majoring in areas of Personnel 
Administration, Collective Bargaining and Contract 
Negotiations. He is Vice President — Bronx Per- 
sonnel Society — affiliated with ASPA. 





No one has yet come up with a sure-fire 
approach to this problem of accident preven- 
tion, but there begins to be some general agree- 
ment that the prevention of on-the-job injuries 
does not lie entirely in the safeguarding of 
machines and the enforcement of State safety 
laws through a system of inspection. 

Isador Lubin, Industrial Commissioner of the 
State of New York, has stated, “I think that 
what is lacking — what we have not been do- 
ing — is paying enough attention to the human 
element.” The apathetic attitude on the part 
of management people, who have not as yet 
recognized the necessity or the value of a 
strong safety program was, up until now, 
understandable. Some of us must admit that 
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prior to recent years, we little concerned our- 
selves with the actual cost of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. We did not want to see our work- 
ers hurt, but then, the number of disabling 
injuries was not impressive enough to make us 
sit up and take notice. 


For example, over the years our Company 
has steadily progressed from a small concern, 
employing about 100 workers, to a medium 
size one employing about 675 workers. In 1952, 
although we were previously concerned about 
accidents, management suddenly was up in 
arms because our compensation cost was some- 
where in the vicinity of $52,000 annually. At 
this particular time, we employed about 300 
workers. Our compensation premium charges 
were subject to a 68.1% surcharge on top of 
the manual rate. 


Our employer-employee relations were con- 
sidered good. Turnover was average and the 
frequency rate of injuries had not been of 
great concern. The fact was evident that we 
must begin immediately to sell safety to the 
workers but the question was — how to do it 
in the quickest way possible, yet be effective. 


An education program in accident prevention 
was established, directed towards supervision. 
There was no formal program outline. How- 
ever, regular semi-monthly meetings were held 
in each plant under the general supervision of 
the plant superintendents. Safety films were 
used at intervals. At each meeting, all acci- 
dent cases reported for the period were ana- 
lyzed and discussion encouraged to determine 
work hazards and stimulate ideas for improved 
production methods. Causes of injuries were 
determined and proper methods of prevention 
were determined. Union officials attended these 
meetings so that they would be cognizant of 
our problems and those of the worker. 


As to whether or not this program was a 
worthwhile venture was easily determined. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
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Miracles did not happen overnight. However, 
within three years time, during which another 
150 new workers were employed, our experi- 
ence rate was reduced to a 2% credit and the 
overall compensation cost cut by about $19,000. 
Taking into consideration our turnover factor, 
we had actually put on close to 200 or more 
new workers during this period. 


Although human relations deserve the at- 
tention of management and supervision, if we 
are not careful, it might be carried to the point 
where people accept it without question. It is 
extremely necessary that we understand our 
workers as people and as members of an or- 
ganization. In these areas, there is need for 
more and better understanding of people. Each 
worker wants recognition, security and the 
right to self-expression. 


In a recent article appearing in the Harvard 
Business Review, Mr. Malcolm P. McNair, one 
of the Country’s well known specialists in re- 
tailing, pointed out that one of the dangers of 
this recent great interest in human relations 
is that those concerned with it become so 
interested with it that they tend to turn them- 
selves into amateur psychiatrists, appraise 
every problem they encounter in terms of 
human relations, and either reach an unhealthy 
state of introspection or else develop a zeal 
for making converts to human relations and 
wind up with a passion for running other 
people’s lives. 


There is much in what he says. We must 
never allow this theory of human relations to 
reach the point where people readily accept it 
as an excuse for their wrong doing without 
being phased by it. Management supervisors 
and foremen must be taught the various 
aspects of human relations so that they can 
effectively deal with the every day work prob- 
lems, On the other hand, we do not want them 
to become such industrial psychologists that 
they forget their responsibility for production. 
To quote Mr. McNair, “We cannot go around 
trying to make people happy in spite of them- 
selves or get them to do something they don’t 
think they want to do, with the dignity of an 
individual person created in God’s image.” 


A great deal of the human relations work 
we are doing is good and also useful in our 
day-to-day associations with people. It can 
help us to make people conscious of the fact 
that workers and management alike must work 
together to solve other problems, as well as 
safety issues. The best approach in any situa- 
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tion is through supervision. Supervisors are 
the most vocal point of our human relations 
structure. Face-to-face communications is the 
most effective. Give supervisors the tools to do 
the job and the authority to back up their 
judgment and decisions. 


If we want success, we must attack this 
problem of reducing industrial accidents, with 
the avidity and enthusiasm that an engineer 
would attack a production problem. Objective 
data available provides us with the facts which 
substantiate that we have and are making 
progress, 


By working with, through and for our 
people, we can accomplish the job before us. 
Each worker must become an intricate part of 
our overall objective, because a man finds hap- 


piness only by walking his own path. Treat 
people with respect and understanding, regard- 
less of their position or background, and you 
will attain their respect and understanding. 





EMPLOYEE OPINION SURVEYS 


for 


Management, Supervisory, 
Technical, Sales, Clerical 


and Wage-Hour Personnel. 


Using 
Tailormade Questionnaires. 
Small Group Interviews. 


Providing 

Graphical Action-Getting Reports 
Within Three Weeks. 

Experienced Follow-up Assistance 






Write for brochure 


GUY ARTHUR “= 
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PERSONNEL views AND EXPERIENCES .. . 


by LEN SMITH 


RESTORING MANAGEMENT’S INITIA- 
TIVE AT THE BARGAINING TABLE AND 
IN THE PLANT is the aim of the corporate 
rebellion in labor-management relations. This 
was pointed out by A. H. Raskin, a leading la- 
bor reporter, in a review of recent strikes and 
collective bargaining situations. It is his belief 
that “we are moving into a new era of bad 
feeling in labor-management relations.” 

Mr. Raskin indicated that management feels 
that it is time for a change. Many of them 
have complained “that they have ceased to be 
bosses in their own enterprises. They accuse 
unions of devoting most of their efforts to pro- 
tecting ‘incompetents,’ frustrating attempts to 
cut down operating costs through maximum 
output per man-hour and insisting on retention 
of archaic work practices.” 

Various labor leaders, particularly George 

Meany, have declared that this amounts to 

a declaration of war on labor. While it is 

probably true that some executives have 

championed this new approach with the 
thought of minimizing unionization, most 
executives want fair bargaining. They real- 
ize that a sound and lasting labor-manage- 
ment relationship can only be achieved when 
neither party attempts to exploit the other. 

If defending a reasonable and equitable po- 

sition is considered anti-union, then there 

may be a need for a war on unions. 


EMPLOYEE PROFIT-SHARING FUNDS 
can be highly profitable for employees. Mate- 
rial Service Corparation of Chicago reported 
that the net worth of its fund increased more 
than 50% during the past year. More than 
twice as much was earned from the invest- 
ments of the funds as were received as the 
company’s contribution. 

The company contributes 15 percent of the 
salaries of the 780 employee members. This 
is the maximum permitted by law for such a 
bonus plan. The employee members are those 
not covered by union pension plans. The 
eleven-year-old profit sharing fund at Motor- 
ola Communications and Electronics, Inc., 
reported that in 1958 it totaled $35.4 million. 
This makes it the second largest deferred- 
type profit-sharing fund in the United States. 


BOOSTING PRODUCTIVITY was the al- 
ynost unanimous choice for the way to achieve 
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faster economic growth of the 15th American 
Assembly recently sponsored by Columbia Uni. 
versity. Among the suggested methods for .ac- 
complishing this were increasing outlays on 
research and development, improving the qual- 
ity of U. S. education, training more scientific, 
technical, and managerial personnel, upgrad- 
ing the skills of the labor force, eliminating 
restrictive practices by labor and management, 
and stimulating the ideas and energies of the 
labor force. 


UNION MEMBERS ARE SUBJECT TO 
EXPULSION for openly denouncing the con- 
sidered position of the labor movement and of 
their own union organization. This position 
was taken by Albert J. Hayes, President of the 
International Association of Machinists in re- 
jecting the appeal of three members expelled 
for campaigning in last November’s election 
for a proposed “right-to-work” amendment to 
the California State Constitution. He stated as 
his reason, “The defendants’ defiant and bitter 
opposition to the considered and well-known 
position of the I. A. M. is conclusive evi- 
dence that they were not willing to fulfill their 
solemn pledge as members to promote the in- 
terests of the I.A.M. and to further its policy.” 


THE COMPETITIVE FACTOR IN EM- 
PLOYEE PERFORMANCE is the title of a 
research study just published by University of 
North Carolina. The study by Professor Rich- 
ard P. Calhoon analyzes behavioral features in 
competition as well as applications of compe- 
tition among employees in business. The main 
conclusion of the study is that business could 
profitably consider greater application of com- 
petition among employees at all levels. 


MOONLIGHTING IS PROHIBITED IN A 
NEW CONTRACT signed by a New Jersey 
brewery. A clause was agreed upon recently 
which prohibits an employee from holding two 
jobs simultaneously. 


Many unions have frowned on the practice 
of moonlighting. Some have passed union 
rules against dual jobs. One official pointed 
out “The whole purpose of the labor move- 
ment is to fight for shorter hours so the 
worker can enjoy his leisure. The fellow who 
has two jobs is a hindrance to the union 
movement.” 
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WHY 
CARRY 

THE 

LOAD 
YOURSELF? 


There is no need to weigh yourself down with 
the many problems encountered in employee 
feeding. Let a professional food manage- 
ment service company relieve you of the bur- 
den. For more information, visit our booth 30D. 


e THE PROPHET CO. -« 
Complete Food Service Management 


1418 NO. HIGHLAND AVENUE ¢ HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
707 FISHER BUILDING °* DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 















P.A. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
P.R. 


Public Relations is often defined as “doing good works — and 
getting credit for them.” Isn’t this also a basic goal of Personnel 
Administration? Isn’t your function to institute good personnel 
programs — and get credit (from employees) for your company? 


A sound group health and accident insurance program that is 
a credit to your company is extremely important to good employee 
relations. Consult your nearest Wausau Man. 


Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau 


“Good People To Do Business With” 
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Step at BOOTH 11 
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(OR WRITE FOR) 


FREE COPIES of these USEFUL BOOKLETS 


. .. to supplement your POLITICAL ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


VV WHY You Should Be Active In Politics 

V HOW You Can Be Active In Politics 

\ The PRIMARY Step To Your Future 

V Tell Your Representative What You Want 
V How To Get Out The Vote 


... to help increase your PRODUCTIVITY and PROFITS 


V Let’s Keep US In CUStomers (importance of customers) 

V We Can Maintain Our Job Security (profits, competition, quality) 
V Quality Is People (importance of quality to profits, job security) 

V Our Company and Our Community (improving the business climate) 
V The Difference Is only 10¢ (cutting down waste, upping efficiency) 


ALSO ASK FOR — or send for — A FREE COPY OF 


How To Win Favorable Employee 
Attitudes On And Off The Job 


Describes in question and answer form one of the most 


effective and inexpensive ways of communicating with employees 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS, INC. | 


13 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
LEADING PUBLISHERS OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS FOR EMPLOYEES 
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. 1960 
CONFERENCE 
a , PLANNING 
— a Sa Clee eee 
CHAIRMEN 


. .. the success of this conference may be 
attributed to the excellent efforts put forth by 
the Conference Planning Committee Chairman 

and the committee members. The time and toil 
expended by these loyal ASPA members in giving 
us an outstanding conference is 

gratefully appreciated. 








An, ey 
Allan S. Payne Sheldon Williams James Turner Norman H. White Lazarus H. Breiger 
Treasurer Finance Registration Program Chapter President 








; a Wee ? 
Richard Barbato LL. Reed Clark Jack L. Walker Norton D. Siegel Judith L. Skluth 
Arrangements Hospitality Public Relations Hospitality Women’s 
Co-Chairman Activities 


. .. program committee: George Franklin, Hugh A. Singer ... proceedings chairman: Dr. Harry 


Avery, John Vozella, Bob Slauenwhite, Samuel Sherman. . . hospitality co-chairman: Lazarus 
Cooper, Bob Hartranft, Tom Lewis ... registra- 1 Breiger . . . women’s activities co-chairman: 
tion co-chairman: Albert Doose ... press rela- —_ ijjian Polansky . . . special events chairman: 
tions chairman: Stanley Collins; co-chairman: 


Robert E. Smith; co-chairman: John Pankow 
. . . liaison chairman: Robert C. Courboin... 


David Goodman . . . exhibits chairman: Lee 
Singer; committee: Lawrence C. Bassett, Law- ; ‘ 
rence G. Marshall, Mildred Tannenbaum, Lionel prizes & souvenirs chairman: Robert S. Weis- 
Rubenstein . . . evaluation chairman: Dr. Harry _inger. 
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May 16, 17, 18, 1960 


STATLER HILTON HOTEL 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


SUNDAY, MAY 15, 1960 


10:00 am—Executive Committee 


12 noon-2:00 pm—Board of Directors’ Luncheon 
Chairman: Jack Linzie 


3:00 pm- 5:00 pm—Personnel Clubs’ Officers’ 





Meeting 
Chairman: Lazarus Breiger 
EGBERT H. van DELDEN FRANK P, WALSH ph Sas 
Consultant on Manage- Personnel Division 
ment Development Merk & Co., Inc. MONDAY, MAY 16, 1960 
European Productivity 


Agency 10:00 am-11:30 am—Welcome & Keynote Address 
a : Chairman: Jack Linzie 


Met. Chap. Pres.: Lazarus Breiger 
Welcome Speaker: Leonard Smith 
Keynote Speaker: Egbert G. Van Delden 
12:15 pm- 2:15 pm—Luncheon 

Chairman: Joseph Gresh 





Welcome Speaker: Jack Linzie 


JOSEPH J. MORROW RAWSON L. WOOD 2:30 pm- 3:45 pm—Seminar No. 1 The Training De- 
V. P.—Personnel Chairman of the Board partment and its Functions 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. Arwood Corp. 


repeated at Robert V. Hofstetter 
4:00 pm- 5:15 pm—F rank P. Walsh 
exc. where marked 
Seminar No. 2 Profit Sharing 
Plans 
Chairman: Joseph Frerking 
Speaker: Joseph J. Morrow 


Speaker: Rawson L. Wood 





Seminar No. 3 Preparing for 





JAMES J. FAGAN ROBERTA J. NELSON Dan Seay Se 
Attorney Research Scientist Chairman: S. W. Grimes 
Gilhooley, Yauch & Univ. of Minnesota 
Fagan Speaker: James J. Fagan 
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Chairman: 
Speaker: 


Chairman: 
Speaker: 
Speaker: 


Chairman: 


Speaker: 


Chairman: 


Speaker: 


Seminar No. 4 Personnel Budg- 
ets for the Modern Company 

Christine Winston 

Roberta J. Nelson : 

Seminar No. 5 The Role of the 


Personnel Administrator In 
Loss Prevention 


Jack W. Smith 

Russell K. Anderson 

D. Basil John 

Seminar No. 6 Pointers in Con- 
tract Negotiations 

Walter W. Swoboda 

Robert P. Serles 

Seminar No. 7 Practical Politics 
for Personnel Administrators 

Robert Jakus 

J. J. Wuerthner, Jr. 


2:30 pm- 5:15 pm—Seminar No. 8 Manpower Man- 


Chairman: 


Speaker: 


Chairman: 


Speaker: 


Chairman: 


Speaker: 


Chairman: 
Speaker: 
Speaker: 
Speaker: 


Chairman: 


Speaker: 


Speaker: 
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agement: Challenge of the 
1960’s 

Roger Elrod 

Charles A. Myers 

Seminar No. 9 The Value of 


Company House Magazine 
John P. Crane 
John E. Lee 
Seminar No. 10 Using Organi- 


zation Structure to Develop 
Key Personnel 


John Ewing 

Judson Ford 

Seminar No. 11 Personnel Oper- 
ations in Foreign Lands 

William Layman 

Egbert H. van Delden 

Bert M. Walter 

Russell Moberly 

Seminar No. 12 Dollars & Sense 


of Human Relations in In- 
dustry 


T. A. Duckworth 
Jack L. Walker 
Albert C. Lasher 
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RUSSELL K. ANDERSON 
Safety Consultant 
R. K. Anderson Assoc., 
Inc. 





ROBERT P. SERLES 
Attorney 
Palmer, Serles, Delaney, 
Shaw & Pomeroy 





CHARLES A. MYERS 
Dir. Industrial Relations 
Department 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. 





BERT M. WALTER 
V. P. Industrial & 
Community Relations 


Clark Equipment Co. 





D. BASIL JOHN 


Resident Engineer 
Ameriian Insurance Co. 





te 


J. J. WUERTHNER, JR. 
Consultant Community 


& Business Relations 





JUDSON FORD 
Director Organization 
& Personnel Div. 





RUSSELL L. MOBERLY 


Management 
Consultant 
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JACK L. WALKER 
Director of Human 
Relations 
S. W. Farber, Inc. 





ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 


Educ. & Welfare 





WALTER C. MASON 


Director of Personnel 


Arthur G. McKee & Co. 





RICHARD CALHOON 
Prof. - Pers. Admin. 
University of N. C. 
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Secy. U.S. Dept. Health, 


ALBERT C. LASHER 
Editor 
Industrial Relations 
News 


JOHN H. POWERS 
President 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 





JOHN H. FRANK 
Exec. Vice-President 
Manpower, Inc. 





ROBERT DeLARGEY 
Admin. V. P. 
International Minerals 

& Chemical Corp. 


5:30 pm- 6:30 pm—Social Hour 


7:00 pm- 9:30 pm—Banquet 
Chairman: Leonard Smith 
Co-chairman: Joseph Gresh 
Welcome Speaker: Theodore H. Lang (NYC) 


Speaker: Arthur S. Flemming 


TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1960 


9:00 am-11:00 am—General Session 
Earl McConnell 


Speaker: John H. Powers 


Chairman: 


11:00 am—12 Noon—Membership Meeting 
Chairman: Paul L. Moore 





12:15 pm- 2:15 pm—Past Presidents’ Luncheon 
Chairman: Joseph Gresh 
ASPA Pres.: Jack Linzie 
Speaker: Walter Mason 


2:30 pm- 3:45 pm—Seminar No. 13 Meeting Critical 
Employee Shortages 
repeat at Richard C. Cribbs 
4:00 pm- 5:15 pm—John H. Frank 


exc. where marked ; 2 ‘ : 
Seminar No. 14 Behavioral Sci- 


ences & Their Contribution to 
Personal Administration 
Paul Jacobs 
Richard Calhoon 


Chairman: 
Speaker: 
Seminar No. 15 How To Keep 
Top Management Informed 
Chairman: George C. Bitters, Jr. 
Speaker: Robert DeLargey 
Seminar No. 16 Supervisory De- 
velopment 
Chairman: George Koppelmeier 
Speaker: P. W. Maloney 


Seminar No. 17 The Value of 
Suggestion Systems 
Chairman: Paul Hensel 
Speaker: William C. Whitwell 
Speaker: Frederick A. Denz 
2:30 pm- 5:15 pm—Seminar No. 18 Does Arbitra- 


tion Take Away Manage- 
ment’s Right to Manage? 


Chairman: Robert Kuhn 
Speaker: Jules J. Justin 
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Chairman: 
Speaker: 


Seminar No. 19 Personnel Prob- 
lems in Merging Industries 

Marshall Diebold 

James W. Dees ° 


2:30 pm- 5:15 pm—Seminar No. 20 The Problem of 


Chairman: 
Speaker: 
Speaker: 
Speaker: 


Chairman: 
Speaker: 


Chairman: 


Speaker: 


Chairman: 
Speaker: 


Chairman: 
Speaker: 


Industrial Noise 
Edward S. Friend 
Henry Goldstein 
Noel S. Symons 
Charles R. Williams 


Seminar No. 21 The Operation 
of an Efficient Communica- 
tions Program 

Charles W. Davis 

Mathias Lynaugh 


Seminar No. 22 Pension Pro- 
gram 
Allan S. Payne 


Meyer M. Goldstein 


Seminar No. 23 Planning, Or- 
ganizing & Conducting a Per- 
sonnel Research Program 

Maurice Overley 

John Pankow 


Seminar No. 24 Scientific Place- 
ment Practices 

L. Reed Clark 

Milton L. Rock 


5:30 pm- €:30 pm—Social Hour 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 18, 1960 


11:00 am-11:45 pm—Seminar No. 25 Executive De- 


velopment 
Chairman: Edmund Fitzmaurice 
Speaker: Donald J. Pizzimenti 
Seminar No. 26 Incentives for 
Labor: A Complement to Man- 
agement’s Ability 
Chairman: John W. A. Holmes 
Speaker: Wilmer C. Cooling 
Seminar No. 27 Personnel Pro- 
grams in the Small Plant 
Chairman: Bonar Dyer 
Speaker: Hugh Avery 
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P. W. MALONEY 
Mgr.—Employee 
Relations 

Esso Research & 
Engineering Co. 


Asst. 





FREDERICK A. DENZ 
Mgr.—Suggestion Plan 
Remington Rand Div. 
Sperry Rand Corp. 





JAMES W. DEES 
Director of Employee 
Relations 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 





NOEL S. 


SYMONS 
Attorney 
Vaughan, Brown, Kelly, 
Turner & Symons 





WILLIAM C. WHITWELL 
Suggestion System Adv. 
Esso Standard Division 
Humble Oil & Refining 
Company 





ay. 


JULES J. JUSTIN 
Industrial Relations 
Workshop 
New York University 





Dr. HENRY GOLDSTEIN 
Chief Otolaryngologist 
Newark Beth Isreal 
Hospital 





MATHIAS LYNAUGH 


Supv. Infor. Dept. 
Personnel Division 











MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN 
Exer. Dir. 
Pension Planning Co. 





MILTON L. ROCK 
Managing Partner 
Edw. N. Hay & Assoc. 





WILMER C. COOLING 
Chief Indus. Engineer 
Engelhard Industries 





4 4 


MRS. EONE HARGER 
Dir.-Division of Aging 
Department of State 
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Seminar No. 28 An Aging Pop- 
ulation: New Problems in Per- 


sonnel Management 











Chairman: Marjorie Beckwith 
Speaker: Eone Harger 
Seminar No. 29 Appraising 
Managerial Performance 
Chairman: George Ryder 
Speaker: Hubert Clay 
JCHN PANKOW Seminar No. 30 Mental Health 
Asst. Dir.—Employee in Industry 
Relations ; 
U. S. Brewers Foundation Chairman: John H. Harwood 
Speaker: Frederick J. Gaudet 
Speaker: John Maclver 
Seminar No. 31 Cafeteria Oper- 
ations & Control of Costs 
Chairman: Leslie A. Martin 
Speaker: Richard W. Brown 
Seminar No. 32 How to Conduct 
An Employee Attitude Sur- 
DONALD J. PIZZIMENTI vey & Make It Pay 
ents ee Chairman: Ernest Conte 
ccT. 
The Detroit Edison Co. Speaker: Yale J. Laitin 
Seminar No. 33 Day To Day 
Labor-Management Relations 
Chairman: Edward Newcombe 
Speaker: Nicholas A. George 
Seminar No. 34 Industrial Rec- 
reation 
Chairman: William Yeager 
Speaker: James Lynch 
HUGH AVERY Speaker: Thomas Arrington 
Personnel Director 
Leslie Company Seminar No. 35 Formulation and 
Planning Personnel Policy 
Chairman: Glenn Clark 
Speaker: Leonard Brice 
12:15 pm- 2:15 pm—Luncheon 
Chairman: David W. Harris 
Speaker: Herbert Evans 


2:30 pm- 4:30 pm—General Session 





HUBERT CLAY Chairman: Theo K. Mitchelson 

Mgr.—Employee Training Speaker: Joseph F. Finnegan 
The Babcock & Wilcox i 

Company Speaker: Charles R. Sligh, Jr. 
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FREDERICK J. GAUDET RICHARD W. BROWN 


Dir.—Laboratory of Oprs. Quarters Supv. aig R. BRICE HERBERT EVANS 

Psychological Studies New Jersey Bell Employee —— President . 

Stevens Inst. of Tech. Telephone Co. Relations Peoples Broadcasting 
Dayton Rubber Co. Company 





YALE J. LAITIN NICHOLAS A. GEORGE 
President V.P.—Industrial Relations JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN CHARLES R. SLIGH, Jr. 
Survey Research Assoc. Brunswick-Balke- Dir.—Federal Mediation Exec. V. P. 
Collender Co. & Counciliation Service N.A.M. 





A few of our EMPLOYEE f 
SATISFIED 7 
Clients. FEEDING | 





American District that provides | 
Telegraph Co. SS) 
Borden Company @ 100 Varieties of hot and cold delicious 
Bronx Hospital Fresh Foods Daily. 
~— High @ TRAINED, uniformed Personnel 
Fisher Radio @ FINEST cafeteria fixtures ALL at NO COST 
Generel. Electric Co. to MANAGEMENT — INVESTIGATE ! ! 
McCalls Magazine Visit Our Booth at The ASPA Conference 
ee We are celebrating our 25th Year 
bi ne) Complete Cafeterias ® Lunch Bars ® Employee Feeding Systems 





INDUSTRIAL FRESHWAY CORPORATION 


36-14 Steinway Street © L.1.C., New York ¢ Telephone Exeter 2 4000 
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Management Phobias, 
Fallacies and Furbelows... 


by 
ROBERT D. BRETH 


The Robert D. Breth Organization 
Management Consultant 





During the past few years management asso- 
ciations have been having a lot of (fun?) at 
conventions, conferences, seminars or work- 
shops by taking potshots at the consulting 
profession (constructively, of course). These 
“ouch” type missiles have been of some such 
variety, as: 


“How to select a consultant — or more 
‘ouchy’ — how to get rid of one (the leech!).” 
“How helpful are consultants,” and so on. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 


Robert D. Breth of the Robert Breth Organization, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is a specialist in human relations 
and communicativis, a renown consultant in the field 
oi management relationships and Editor of “Quotes 
Ending.” 

In submitting this article to your editor Mr. Breth 
wrote “this articla may seem to be slight!y off-beat, 
but | thought you might be interested in it us a 
change of pace. 

“Since we consultants arent really wanted but 
only used in emergencies, a little Jacetious “hitting 
back” might not be out o! place. 

“On the serious side, there is truth in every single 
Fallacy, Furbelow or Phobia brought out.” 
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Having, like other consultants, endured this 
barrage of brickbats and occasional bouquets 
“for the good of the service,” we thought a few 
remarks on the return side of this two-way 
street might be in order. Speaking independ- 
ently and not as a “front” for the profession, 
here are a few observations about company 
“management” idiosyncrasies picked up over 
a period of twenty years. 


Most top management seem tc be afflicted 
with what might generally be termed 
“phobias” but which perhaps might be tagged 
more kindly as “fetishes.” Here are a few: 


“I’ve got to be better (different) than pop” 
— This one is exclusive with the second genera- 
tion and shows up in the desire to change for 
the sake of changing. It is the urge to “clean 
house,” throw out the “dead wood,” “stream- 
line” the organization, etc. It’s hard on the 
people who helped “pop” build up the business, 
but it satisfies or satiates junior’s ego by 
eliminating the embarassing problem of bossing 
people who used to pat him on the head. And 
sometimes — it works. (Helping junior to 
rationalize the process also pays pretty well). 


Getting away from the guilt complex — This 
is also exclusive with second generation man- 
agements, but it is not quite as tough on other 
people. The urge shows up in the desire to 
prove that the “boss” is not just boss because 
he was the boss’ son, but is entitled to the 
title in his own right. It kills, literally, more 
otherwise excellent executives at an early age 
than you can shake a stick at. It also tends 
to “drive” other executives to death (or to 
quit, if they are smart). Consultants, noting 
this, beware! 


This type of executive just can’t seem to 
take it easy, or accept his lot as a matter of 
course, and go on from there, instead he “must” 
improve this, increase that, expand here and 
grow there. (Helping to realize and tangibilize 
these urges is also fairly lucrative.) 
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Business acumen is measured in hours — 
This phobia or fetish can be found in any type 
of top management, inherited or otherwise. It 
consists in working (or appearing to work) 
sixteen hours a day, seven days a week. In its 
violent stage it consists of making all other 
executives do likewise. Basically stemming 
from insecurity or lack of self-confidence, it 
is a conscience-slave. In effect it substitutes 
time for brain-power and physical exhaustion 
for mental accomplishment. It is a wonderful 
help to undertakers, divorce lawyers, heart 
and soul specialists — but a bane to consult- 
ants who believe in such things as leisure time, 
an eight-hour day, etc. 


The King can do no wrong — This is an 
inhibiting ailment also found in all ranks and 
kinds of management. It can afflict the “boss” 
only, in some cases, the serfs alone in other 
cases, or both. It is reflected at times in an 
almost idolatrous attitude from the bottom up, 
and/or a contemptible attitude from the top 
down, With such a set-up, middle management 
tend to become satraps with one-man empires 
of their own. As long as the king is competent, 
OK, but beware the day his throne is vacated. 
(A consultant can have a fine and prosperous 
time when this happens — building the new 
king up to his job, or changing the old 
monarchy over into a semi-democratic institu- 
tion, at least.) 


So much for “phobias and fetishes,” of 
which there are dozens more, such as: The 
“open door” policy, which, if actually existent 
is used only by old friends and pals, or crack- 
pots; the “minute-man” complex, which permits 
of no discussion longer than six minutes — 
or its written counterpart — the “one-page” 
reporter, who refuses to read anything over 
one page in length; the “clean-desker,” whose 
spotless glass surface is an excellent reflecting 
pool for Mr. Big’s granite countenance; and 
on into the limbo of small boy fears and 
frustrations carried over into the “Strange 
Worlds of Mr. Mumm” of modern business 
management. 


Matching these fears are several “fallacies” 
which also bedevil the effectiveness of top level 
rank. These are existing policies and practices 
which grew up mostly from fable. Among the 
most prevalent are: 


“I can do anything better than you can do” 
— This fallacy rests on the assumption that be- 
cause you can do some things well, you can do 
all things well. 
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How fully equipped are your supervisors to meet 
their job problems, both old and new? Could their 
supervisory performance be improved, strength- 
ened, reinforced? How well do they lead, accept 
responsibility, handle people? How broad is their 
management point-of-view? 


Answers to questions like these invariably indicate 
the need for supervisory guidance — and this is 
where MANAGEMENT INFORMATION can be of 
valuable assistance to you. 


Why not determine for yourself the value in 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION by requesting 
your personal copy of ‘Guidance That Pays.’’ Not 
just a brochure but a value-packed sampling of 
actual motivating material including: 


Creative Thinking 


Motivation Studies 


e 
e 
® Self-inventory Charts 
®@ Career Profiles 

® 





Waste Reduction Plan 


WRITE for 
your personal 


copy today! 





Elliott Service Company, Inc. 
Dept. A-2 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Please provide me, without obligation, with a 
copy of ‘Guidance That Pays.” 


I stectcictenies 
elie ae ee 
DN ossie siacecivessnsocticcasie mecca i 
FE EN rere en ee nen sar se 2 
City. _........Lone........State 
sca nc cals ap: a! is cine cu gl cc Ge sited el ac ec tel lan oon ed ca aa 
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Professionally, doctors, lawyers, engineers 
and other specialists are particularly keen on 
this thinking and many a stock market spec- 
ulator owes his fortune to their extravagant 
largess in trying to “beat them at their own 
game.” In business, it means that “the reason 
I am boss is that I am better than you.” 
Proving this to all subordinates can become a 
life-long occupation, or a nuthouse preoccu- 
pation, if carried to extremes. The consultant 
handles this case best by acting just stupid 
enough to make the Big Boss feel smart. 

Censor - when - wrong; grunt - when - right 

This practice of “getting the most out of 
people” by always being ready, willing and 
eager to criticize probably stems from a work 
history of “doing unto others as they used to 
do to you.” Years of frustration as a flunky 
often seems to warp a personality so that 
when it becomes executive it also becomes 
mean and nasty. Paradoxically as it may seem, 
such a “contentious old warthog of a_ boss” 
(to quote a secretary) seems to enjoy being 
nasty — or perhaps uses this means of con- 
vincing himself he really is capable. 

Do nothing without my OK — The executive 


who follows this path to the grave is convinced 


of two things: a) Nothing is any yood until he 
passes on it; b) Nobody will think he’s really 
boss unless he changes it. This executive makes 
money with his brain and then wastes it with 
a blue pencil. He doesn’t change anything in 
the planning stage -—— only when it is finished 
and it takes a major operation and lots of 
money to effect the change. That’s when he 
shines, the creative and operational staff 
groans, and the suppliers and service people 
chuckle. 


To keep them on their toes, rock them back 
on their heels. — The boss who practices this 
philosophy is a sly one. He lurks in the back- 
ground, stays in the wings, or lies in wait 
until everything seems to be going along fine 
(to the people doing the job). Then—bam!— 
he lowers the boom by any one of a dozen 
methods and then strides away leaving a 
shaken and disorganized staff in his wake. This 
practice tends to double costs or otherwise 
decrease efficiency, but it is an excellent way 
for the boss to get back at his wife, his mother- 
in-law, his secretary, his scapegoat brother, the 


son at college, etc. Gives him a sense of power 


Custom Jewelers 


SERVICE EMBLEMS 
FUNCTIONAL JEWELRY 
SAFETY AWARDS 
SALES AWARDS VISIT 


to the 


Industries of America 


THE BALFOUR DISPLAY AT THE NEW YORK CONVENTION 


PRODUCT MINIATURES 


write for 


free brochure 
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ATTLEBORO, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Look what happened to 


personnel paperwork! 


Bruning’s amazing new Copyflex 105 copying 
machine costs no more than a typewriter, 
saves hundreds to thousands of dollars 
annually by slashing clerical time and work 
for processing of personnel change notices 
and personnel record cards. 


With Copyflex 105, you type or write 
information only once on one original form. 
From the original, you make sharp clear 
Copyflex copies—in seconds—at the low cost of 
1¢ each for materials for letter size. Information 
can be added, changed, or blocked out on the 
















original, at any time, and Copyflex copies again 
made of the up-to-date or revised original. 
No retyping of information. No proofreading. 





(BRUNING ) - 





Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 
125 North Street 
Teterboro, N. J. ATlas 8-3600 


Copyhexe§ 









and covers up the fact that anywhere else but 
in the office he is a Milquetoast. 


There are many other fallacies of equal note, 
such as “The man in a hurry is the one who 


gets things done,” wherein Mr. Big thinks that 
by flying around himself he can keep other 
people from dragging their feet; the boss who 
“points with pride at his own accomplishments 
but views with alarm the accomplishments of 
others; the “bargainer” who will waste $100 
of excutive time in beating someone else out 
of ten cents, etc. 


The final type of personality or habit quirk 
that creates a purgatory on earth for long- 
suffering and otherwise hard-working people 
is the executive who goes in for frills and 
furbelows. These executives, perhaps through 
sheer boredom, or maybe because “it helps to 
be just a little crazy” when you run a business, 
have various idiosyncracies which afflict them 


and more importantly. affect others, like: 
The Cultist or Fadist — This man sees, reads 
or hears something which intrigues him, such 


as “eating goat cheese stimulates mental re- 
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flexes.” Enamoured of this he either persuades 
or punishes his associates to join with him 
until the urge runs its course, they quit, or 
his secretary and/or wife threatens to leave 
him. This “Cult” or “Fad” can be anything 
from “How to improve your personality” or 
“The strange power of positive thinking” to 
“Wiggle your toes and make more sales.” You 
name it, make it screwy enough and he’ll buy 
it. (Many consultants get lovely accounts from 
such people.) 


The Ancestor Worshipper — 
just off the reception room, or perhaps in Mr. 
Big’s own office, there is a “Shrine” to the 
“Founder.” Here you may find his portrait; 
the first dollar he ever made, a replica of the 
original plant; the Company History which was 
probably published and printed at the Diamond 
Jubilee, etc. The size, shape, content and gen- 
eral atmosphere of this modern business bow to 
Shintoism will depend on the size of the money- 
tree the old boy planted, the details of the 
Trust Estate or Foundation Charter and var- 
ious other influencing factors. It’s all OK if 
only the family must worship here, but if the 
air of reverence is mandatory for all key peo- 


Somewhere, 


” 
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ple, the practice can become a little sticky. It 
is also a little cumbersome if the Founder’s 


name is perpetuated in the Company title, such 
as: “X. L. Humberwaite & Brother’s Sons, 
Foster Children and Company, Incorporated.” 


The penny-pinching time-waster — A con- 
sultant should be paid as much as some top 
executives waste in the following practice: Mr. 
Big calls a meeting of major executives to 
discuss some important matter (to Mr. Big, 
that is). He holds the meeting in his office — 
but he doesn’t shut off the phone. (Purpose — 
economy and maintaining the illusion that 
business is to go on as usual, or show the 
staff how busy he is so why aren’t they?) 


What happens? The meeting lasts two hours, 
at least one of which is spent by the high-priced 
talent twiddling their thumbs while Mr. Big 
talks to his wife, brother, garage, three friends, 
two business contacts and a friend of a friend 
who is looking for a favor. Two or three of the 
other executives will also have received calls. 
This little pleasure costs the Company about 
Xteen hundred or thousand dollars yearly in 


work time. (Consultants love it — easiest way 
to build up per diem fees I know of). 


And so it goes. The most gratifying habit 
which I recognize in management as a consult- 
ant is the “I refuse to lose face” or “You can’t 
get ahead of me” complex. This results in road- 
blocks of indecision in companies which practice 
the much abused “Committee” form of decision- 
making. Comes a case or condition which re- 
quires somebody to give a little ground for the 


benefit of the problem and all hell breaks loose. 
Result — impasse. 


The next step is for someone else (the 
nominal boss?) to slip in and order up a Con- 
sultant. He arrives, reviews the thinking and 
then makes a decision. Since he made the 
decision, this saves everybody’s face, so all 
ends well that starts bad and the Consultant 
makes a little more money while the Com- 
pany makes less. 


May such Phobias, Fallacies and Furk2lows 
continue to live and multiply — in that direc- 
tion lies peace and plenty for all Consultants 
with an easy mind and a firm grasp on their 
bank accounts! 








Z| 
PLACEMENT SERVICE . . . 


ASPA members are assisted in making contacts with 
companies seeking qualified personnel administrators. 
There is no charge to members for brief resumes 
appearing in this column. Interested companies may 
receive full resumes by writing to the Editor. 


Education: B.S. in Economics, LLB Rutgers 
University. 


Experience: Eight years as Personnel and 
Labor Relations Director, New Jersey firm. 
Has initiated, developed and administered 
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complete Personnel and Labor Relations pro- 
gram for an integrated manufacturing com- 
pany employing 650 people. Age 43. 

* * * * * 


Education: Degrees in Education and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois, University 
of California. 


Experience: Ten years of labor relations man- 
agement, research. Thorough personnel back- 
ground in job evaluation, counseling, psycho- 
logical testing, employee training programs, 
etc., taught labor-management relations in 
college, part-time. Age 42. 


* * * * * 


Education: B.S. in Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration. LLB New York University. 


Experience: Corporation attorney 13 years, 
working on labor relations, group insurance 
and other benefit plans, patent licensing and 
trademarks, general corporate law. Four 
years assistant to Vice President for Per- 
sonnel and Industrial Relations, Age 46. 
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gaining acceptance for training 
from management and trainee 


by 
THEO. K. MITCHELSON 


Personnel Manager, Southeastern Office, 


State Farm Insurance Companies, Jacksonville, Florida 





THEO K. MITCHELSON has been Reg- 


ional Personnel Manager of the South- 
eastern office of the three State Farm 
Insurance Companies - automobile, life 
and fire and casualty, for the past seven 
years. He received his B.S. degree from 
the University of Alabama and saw over- 
seas military service in World War II and 
Korean War. Mr Mitchelson is a Past 
President of the Jacksonville Chapter 
of ASPA and a past member of the Nat- 
ional Board of Directors of ASPA. 


Tie is now Second Vice President of ASPA and has 
made ‘many fine contributions to the association. 





One problem shared in common by staff 
people is “gaining acceptance” for a new pro- 
gram, or a new idea — or for staff work in 
general. Yet this is one of the most important 
responsibilities we have. 


Any training program, to be really effective, 
must first gain acceptance. It must have the 
acceptance of both the Management who 
approved it and the trainee who receive it. No 
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matter how well planned and appropriate a 
program may be — its success largely depends 
upon its acceptance. 


In various training texts and guides, this 
vital step is often omitted — or at least very 
little is said about it. It is also the step that 
is often neglected or overlooked by Training 
Directors. 


The term “acceptance” means more than the 
“approval or O.K.” received from Management. 
It means that Management understands and 
agrees with the program. It means that Man- 
agement is interested in the program and is 
willing to show that interest by actively sup- 
porting and participating in the training 
activity. 

This would be ideal — but so often a busy 
Management defers its line leadership responsi- 
bility for training to the Training Director who 
is a staff man. Without really digging into 
the program, Management says “O.K. go 
ahead — it’s a good idea!” — and feels that 
its responsibility ends when the stamp of 
approval is given. Then the full responsibility 
for the success of the program is placed on 
the Training Director. Those who have faced 
this problem know how uncomfortable it can 
be. 


Well, what can be done about this situation? 
How can we gain greater acceptance? How can 
we create more favorable attitudes toward 
training ? 

We can’t blame Management completely for 
failing to recognize its responsibility in this 
area — Perhaps we should take a good look at 
ourselves. We must assume that management 
is interested in training — or it wouldn’t 
approve it, pay for it, and be willing to sacri- 
fice valuable production time for it. 
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Joseph Poole 








SALES CONSULTANT 


4355 PACKARD ROAD 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


TO THE SALES TRAINING EXECUTIVE .. . 
Your doctor gives you a physical so you'll know how to 


keep fit. That's his job. 


Your job is to train salesmen so they will sell more for 
your company—make more money for themselves. This 
is a real assignment for any man who trains people. 

How often you have scratched your head to think of ways 
and means to encourage your salesmen to do a better job. 
How often you wished somebody was at your elbow to help 


you. 


The writer of this article is a ghost writer employed by those 
who need help in training salesmen by boosting their morale. 
His services are very nominal and it will pay you to listen to 


his story. 


Just drop a line and some sample letters will be in your of- 
fice in a jiffy to show what can be done to solve some of your 
problems without the knowledge of those who look to you 


for encouragement. 


Sincerely yours, 
Joseph Poole 
Sales Consultant 








We alsu know that management is extremely 
busy — being constantly harassed by produc- 
tion problems, meetings, work loads, customer 
complaints, labor relations — and a host of 
other things — and training is just one of 
many important responsibilities. Because of 
the pressure of these demands it is easy to see 
why Management is willing to pass the total 
responsibility for training on to a capable 
Training Director. 


While this is understandable and compli- 
mentary to the Training Director — it is 
wrong ... because the absence of Manage- 
ment support and interest in a training pro- 
gram can easily be detected by those receiving 
the training and it adversely affects their 
attitudes towards the program. At this point 
the potential effectiveness of the training pro- 
gram is lost and Management starts getting 
less for its training dollar. 


With a little effort on the part of the 
Training Director, much of this can be 
avoided. We should not be too critical of Man- 
agement for failing to support and show an 
interest”in our programs. 


The responsibility for gaining acceptance 
begins with the Training Director. Just as he 
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carefully plans a training program, he must 
also plan and initiate a program designed 
to gain management’s understanding. The pro- 
gram should help management recognize the 
importance of training and the significant role 
Management plays in shaping the trainees’ 
attitudes. 


This responsibility begins the minute the 
training program is conceived — and it con- 
tinues throughout the program — _ even 
through the evaluation or follow-up on the 
effectiveness of the program. 


Many well planned, tailor-made programs 
have suffered from a failure to gain sufficient 
acceptance in the beginning. When this occurs 
the program is in jeopardy unless you can go 
back — and this is a difficult experience. Even 
when you are reasonably successful in later 
gaining support for the program, much of its 
potential effectiveness is lost. 


Here are some ideas which might help us 
gain greater acceptance in the future. 

Gaining Acceptance seems to center around 
one principle — you must get management 
more involved in the training activities so that 
a better understanding ean develop. 


Here are some things you might consider 
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before, during and after the programs: 


Before The Program 


Be sure to discuss training needs, activi- 
ties, and methods with top management 
during the early development of any pro- 
gram. There should be agreement on the 
objectives and scope of the program. Some- 
times you hear where a program started 
out at lower levels and later gained top 
Management approval and support but 
these are exceptions rather than the rule. 
You have the odds strongly in your favor 
if you start out with top management’s 
approval and support. 


Visit with all levels of Management to 
get their ideas and suggestions regard- 
ing training. 


Get Management to serve on a training 
committee — to participate in the planning 
and development of the program. 


Take Management people to visit other 
companies which have successful programs. 
Sometimes the viewpoint of other firms 
can help considerably to gain under- 
standing. 


Management should select the trainees who 
will attend and counsel them on the ob- 
jectives of the course, what is expected, 
benefits to be desired, importance of pro- 
gram, etc. 


Communicate the approved program, its 
objectives, and schedule to Management 
at all ievels — and in general, tell the 
employees about it through the house 
organ. It’s a good idea for everyone to know 
what’s going on and why — even though 
they might not be affected by the program. 


During The Program 


Ask the top plant official to “kick-off” the 
opening session by outlining the objectives 
and scope of the program and pointing out 
the significance of the training — how it 
will benefit those taking it. 
Invite Management personnel to drop in 
and visit the classes occasionally. If they 
don’t do this voluntarily, pin them down, 
extend a specific invitation on a specific 
date. 
(Some debate the advisability of Man- 
agement coming into the class. They feel 











Food Service Problems? 


Would relief from food service details and problems contri- 
bute to your overall efficiency? 


Slater provides a complete food service that is designed to 
meet your specific needs. And you retain control while Slater 
does the work. 


Visit us at Booth 4B. Let’s talk your food service problems 
over. Perhaps we may help you. 
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it puts a damper on the discussion. 
Actually, however their presence stimu- 
lates activity and further shows their 
interest in the program. It also helps 
in touch with the 


progress of the program.) 


Management keep 
Management personnel should be encour- 
aged to take part in the program. Use 
them often as instructors or conference 
leaders. This not only shows Management’s 
interest but helps to further develop those 
who participate. 


Outside of the classes, Management should 
regularly discuss the progress of the pro- 
gram with individual trainees. What is he 
learning ? How does he feel about it? Let 
him know that his boss is concerned. 


At the conclusion of the program, top 
Management should appear again to close 
the final session with suitable remarks 
and significant recognition for those who 
took the course. 


After the Program 
Ask Management to follow-up with the 
individual trainees on the job to determine 
the effectiveness of the training, attitudes, 
suggestions, etc. 


Management should participate in the 
overall evaluation of the program and 
make recommendations for improvements 
or changes. 


Take advantage of every opportunity to 
point out any successful results of train- 
ing as they are identified — such as im- 
proved performance, reduced turnover, 


fewer errors, better moral, etc. 


All these ideas are designed to involve Man- 
agement more in the training activities. 


If you are successful in getting Manage- 
ment’s ideas and participation in the program, 
Management will be more interested in its 
success, and you will have little difficulty gain- 
ing Management’s enthusiastic support. This 
has a favorable effect on the attitudes of the 
trainees and, of course, it creates a more favor- 
able climate for effective training. It, means 
gaining the acceptance so necessary for success 
through employee performance which is the 
ultimate goal of every staff executive. 
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ASPA maintains a Personnel Library for the ex- 
clusive use of its members. The Library contains 
hundreds of volumes on all phases of personnel ad 
ministration. Inquiries should be directed to: Refer- 
ence Librarian (ASPA), Marquette University 
Memorial Library, 1415 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Automation 
THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
AUTOMATION. Paul Einzig. Norton, 1957. 


Communications 

COMMUNICATING WITH EMPLOYEES. 
Studies in personnel policy. No. 129. National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


Compensation 
WHY WAGES RISE. Floyd A. Harper. N.Y. 
Foundation for economic education, 1957. 


Efficiency 
INCREASING PERSONAL EFFICIENCY. 
Donald A. Laird. Harpers. 1953. 


Employee Services 

PRE-SEVERANCE BENEFITS IN DEFER- 
RED PROFIT SHARING. J. J. Jehring. Profit 
Sharing Research Foundation, 1956. 


Employment 
ASSURING ADEQUATE RESERVES OF KEY 
PERSONNEL. AMA Personnel Series No. 169. 


Human Relations and Society 
THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE AGED. 
Peter O. Steiner... U. of California Press, 1957. 


Industrial Relations 

THE PRACTICE OF UNIONISM. Jack Bar- 
bash. Harper, 1956. 
Personnel Management 

EXECUTIVE DECISION MAKING. M. H. 
Jones. Irwin. 1957. 
Supervision 

EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. Milton Brown. 
Macmillan, 1956. 
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ASPA Chapter Mews . 


TERRE HAUTE... 


At its annual election meeting, officers of 
The Terre Haute Personnel Club were’ named: 
President, Joe Busher, Personnel Manager of 
Columbia Records, Inc.; Viee President, Virgil 
Hamelmann, Assistant Personnel Manager of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation; and Secre- 
tary Treasurer, Charles Oliver, Assistant Man- 
ager, Mace Auto Service, Inc. Dr. Robert Har- 
rington, Professor of Business, Indiana State 
Teachers College, will continue to handle pub- 
licity for the Club. 


Seated, from left: Joe Busher and Virgil Hamelmann. 
Standing, from left: Charles Oliver, Ned Bush, Personnel 
Supervisor, Eastern Express, Inc., Past President and Dr. 
Robert Harrigton. 


A special feature of the meeting was the 
tribute paid to Ellis Henry, who is retiring 
from his position with the Indiana Employment 
Security Division and from the Personnel Club. 
Paul Waggoner, Thomson Symon Company, 
spoke for the group and presented Mr. Henry 
with a gift on behalf of the Club. Henry has 
been a member of the Personnel Club during 
most of the period since he came to the Terre 
Haute Office in 1943. 


WASHINGTON ... 


Dr. Schuyler D. Hoslett, vice president of 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation with 
responsibility for organization development, 
employee relations and public relations was 
the guest speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Washington Personnel Association. Speaking 
about “Enlightened Human Relations,” he dis- 
cussed some of the “how to’s” of human rela- 
tions training, suggested avoiding the labeling 
of behaviour as “good” or “bad” and con- 
fusing sound human relations with being 
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“nice,”and emphasized the correlation between 

the quality of communication and human rela- 
tions. The founder and former director of 
Columbia University’s Executive Program in 
Business Administration at Arden House, now 
a corporation executive, Dr. Hoslett has a 
broad perspective in viewing management 
development, including human relations. 


A new project of the Association is the es- 
tablishment of a library of company publica- 
tions of member organizations. Representat- 
tive magazines will be displayed at the monthly 
Association meetings. News items and unique 
approaches io stories (How do you brighten 
the anniversary page? What’s a good way to 
cover benefit programs or retirement stories?) 
will be repeated in the Association’s monthly 
publication. The files will be available to mem- 
bers and their companies’ editors. 


BRONX eee 


The Bronx Personnel Society enjoyed a rare 
opportunity to get the viewpoint of “Top 
Brass” on what top management expects of 
its Personnel and Industrial Relations depart- 
ments. “The Role of the Personnel and Labor 
Relations Director from the Standpoint of Top 
Corporate Management” was discussed by two 
outstanding Industrialists: Mr. C. P. Foote, Jr., 
Vice President of Manufacturing, American 
Bank Note Company whose responsibilities in- 
clude supervision of all manufacturing, in- 
cluding personnel and labor relations policy 
of five plants, two of which are located abroad 
and Mr. Richard C. Sachs, President, Sachs 
Quality Stores, head of a major retail chain 
operation who has been intimately involved 
with national legislation affecting retailing 
and is vitally concerned with the role of the 
Personnel Director in business. 


SOUTH BEND-MISHAWAKA 


The South Bend-Mishawaka Area Personnel 
Association heard Mr. Keith M. Armstrong, 
Wage Curtis- 
Wright Corporation speak on “Wage and 
Salary Administration — What It Is and What 
Can It Do?” Mr. Armstrong is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois and prior to joining 
Curtice-Wright was Personnel Director for 
Singer Sewing Machine Company. 


and Salary Administrator, 
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JACKSONVILLE... 
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From left: lst row, Jay Esche, William Heinith, Norman 
Crawford, Lynn Haygood, John Rudd. 2nd row, Charles 
Brannon, Les High, Clyde Mills, Asa Gardiner III. 

The Jacksonville Chapter recently went 100% 
for ASPA membership and made membership 
in the Jacksonville Chapter automatic member- 
ship in the national organization. Certificates 
of national affiliation were presented to a 
group of the members, some of whom are 
shown in the accompanying picture. 

“The Nomans Land in Labor Relations,” a 
provocative title for an excellent panel discus- 
sion attracted a large turnout at a recent 
meeting of the Jacksonville Chapter of ASPA. 
The chapter was fortunate in having a well 
qualified panel composed of: Mr. Clyde Mills, 
Director of Mediation & Conciliation Service, 
Tallahassee, Florida; Mr. Theo Hamilton, At- 
torney at Law, Jacksonville, Florida; Mr. War- 
ren Hall, Attorney at Law, Deland, Florida. 
All the panel have had extensive experience in 
labor law. They discussed the background 
of the jurisdictional provisions of State and 





William Heinith of the Program Committee presenting 
the Panel. 

Federal laws including the Landrum-Griffin 
Act. The panel then proceeded to clarify other 
controversial functions of this legislation in- 
cluding organizational picketing, secondary 
boycott and “hot cargo.” A question and an- 
swer period followed the discussion. The panel 





did an outstanding job of answering all ques- 
tions proposed to them. All in attendance said 
that they left the meeting with a much clearer 
understanding of labor legislation and the re- 
spective functions of State and Federal gov- 
ernment courts and agencies. 


Clyde Mills who acted as Chairman of the 
Panel and as a member of the Program Com- 
mittee, selected the topic and made arrange- 
ments for the other members of the panel. Roy 
Trotman, Hudson Pulp & Paper Co.; Francis 


te 


From left: Warren Hall, Attorney; Clyde Mills, State 
Mediator; Theo Hamilton, Labor Attorney. 

Wheeler, Merrill Stevens Dry Dock and Bill 
Heinith, Maxwell House Division, General 
Foods Corp., were the other members of the 
program committee. 


CHICAGO... 


The Chicago Society of Personnel Adminis- 
stration had a roundtable panel discussion on 
“Do You Practice What You Preach?” at a 
recent meeting. Panel members included: Mrs. 
Jean Brand, Director of Personnel, National 
Dairy Council; Alvin J. Blake, Administrative 
Engineer, International Harvestor Co.; Mrs. 
Marjorie Albertson, Assistant Manager, Per- 
sonnel, Northern Trust Company; Paul Valen- 
tine, Rooms Division Manager, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. Moderator was Miss Joan M. Webster, 
Director of Personnel & Central Services, 
American Red Cross — Chicago Chapter. 


This was an extremely controversial dis- 
cussion about our roles as “Personnel Man- 
agement Administrators.” The panel partici- 
pants had agreed to “let her rip” and came up 
with a hard, cold analysis of the image our 
employees form about us as individuals and 
about our jobs. Here are some areas they put 
on the line: What’s wrong with the Personnel 
Executive of today?; Should your employees 
“advise” you in personnel planning?; Do you 
communicate from the “bottom up” or just the 
“top down?”; Job matching or body snatching? 
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PIRA eee 


The Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Association, Inc., installed 1960 Officers and 
Directors during recent ceremonies. PIRA, 
formed in 1944, has nearly 950 members in 
Los Angeles and Orange Counties. The Associa- 
tion embraces two of the nation’s fastest 
growing business and industrial areas. 


Carl J. Kaiser, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, McCulloch Corporation, was presented 
the President’s gavel by 1959 President William 
E. Lee, Personnel Director, Sealright Pacific, 
Ltd. Officers serving with Mr. Kaiser are: Vice- 
President, Edmund Briggs, Personnel Director, 
Administration Department, The Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; Secretary, Herbert L. 
Sutton, Personnel Director, Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; Treasurer, Ernest T. 
Aldrich, Director of Industrial Relations, Cali- 
fornia Water and Telephone Co. 





Guest speaker H. C. McClellan, President, 
Old Colony Paint and Chemical Company, was 
introduced by George H. Shellenberger, Execu- 
tive Vice President, the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association, the largest local em- 
ployers organization in the United States which 
works exclusively in the field of employee rela- 


tions. Mr. McClellan, who served President 
Eisenhower as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for International Affairs from 1955 until 
his resignation in 1957, discussed his recent 
service as General Manager of the American 
National Exhibition in Moscow. 


He advised a fresh approach — communica- 
tions — to help solve U.S. and Soviet differ- 
ences. Mr. McClellan said that by “communica- 
tion” he meant “meeting, talking and explain- 
ing on give-and-take basis.” “Straight talk 
will create the continued understanding and 
common respect that will result in ultimate 
security for future generations.” 
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DES MOINES... 


The Des Moines Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Association is the must recent club 
to join ASPA, having received its Charter on 
March 30. Mr. Jack Culley, Director of the 
Bureau of Labor and Management, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and a former member of the 
national ASPA Board of Directors, presented 
the Charter. Guest speaker for the occasion 
was Mr. Thomas O’Farrell, Director of Man- 
agement Development Programs, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 





from left: Jack Culley, George Matkov, John B. Hughes 
and Rick Thompson. 

Officers of the organization are: President, 
John B. Hughes, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Armstrong Rubber Manufacturing Company; 
Vice-President, George Matkov, Industrial Re- 
lations Director, Maytag Company; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rick Thompson, Personnel Man- 
ager, Iowa Packing Company. 

The group expressed much enthusiasm con- 
cerning becoming an active ASPA Chapter and 
one of the highlights of the program was the 
reading of congratulatory telegrams and let- 
ters from other chapters throughout the nation. 


PHILADELPHIA... 


Principal speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of ASPA was Mr. Eli 
Rock who, for a number of years has been 
leading a double life. While wearing one hat, 
he is the City of Philadelphia’s Labor Relations 
Counsellor, and when he has the other hat on, 
he is just plain Eli Rock, Private Arbitrator. 
Currently he is the permanent arbitrator for 
the Goodyear Aircraft Co. of Akron, Ohio as 
well as numerous smaller companies in the 
Philadelphia and Trenton areas and represents 
both companies and unions in this area in 
arbitration matters. Mr. Rock also is serving 
on the Board of Governors of The National 
Academy of Arbitrators. Mr. Rock attended 
the University of Rochester and graduated 
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from Yale Law School. He acted as Director 
of Disputes for the War Labor Board and 
was Vice-Chairman of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. In the role of private arbitrator he 
discussed “Problems of Arbitrators of Labor 
Disputes.” 


EVANSVILLE... 


The Evansville Personnel Club became a 
chapter of ASPA at its Charter Meeting re- 
cently. Mr. T. H. Diemer, inanager of Person- 
nel Administration at International Minerals & 
Chemieal Corporation, Chicago, was the guest 
speaker and represented ASPA in the Charter 





From left: T. H. Diemer, Speaker; Drew Colvard, Presi- 
dent; William Hopkins, Personnel Director of Interna- 
tional Steel Company, Program Chairman for the eve- 
ning and Norman L. Kniese, Secrétary-Treasurer. 
presentation. Drew Colvard, Employment Man- 
ager at Aluminum Company of America’s War- 
rick Works is President, and H. L. Kniese, Ev- 
ansville Manufacturing and Employers Associ- 
ation is Secretary-Treasurer. 


ST. LOUIS... 


Mr. Eugene Berry of the Federal Mediaticn 
and Conciliation Service was discussion leader 
at an Industrial Relations Club Seminar 
and the subject covered was “Activities of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
— Purposes, Policies and Precedures.” The 
regular monthly dinner meeting followed with 
Mr. John W. Livingston, Director of Organiza- 
tion, AFL-CIO speaking on “Labor Today.” 
Mr. Livingston began his union activity 26 
years ago as a leader of the early labor move- 
ment in the automotive industry. He was a 
member of the National Negotiating Commit- 
tee of the UAW and as an elected Director of 
the UAW’s Region 5 served on the Executive 
Board of the International. He served as Vice- 
President of the UAW-CIO in 1949, ’53 and ’55. 
He is currentiy Director of Organization for 
UAW-CIO and has chief responsibility for 
union organizing campaigns. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL... 


The Industrial Relations Center Staff at the 
University of Minnesota prepared a very inter- 
esting presentation for a recent meeting of the 
Twin Cities Personnel Managers Association 
which included “The Role and Development of 
IRC” by Prof. H. G. Heneman, Jr.; “Manage- 
ment Compensation” by Mr. Steve Carroll; 
“Labor Relations Climate in Minnesota” by Pro- 
fessor George Seltzer and “Management Com- 
munications” by Professor G. W. England. Each 
of the presentations were based on recent stud- 
ies by the Center Staff. These presentations 
were of extreme interest to the membership 
and other members of management interested 
in the activities of the Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter and the broad field of personnel adminis- 
tration. 


COLUMBIA... 


Members of the Columbia Personnel Club 
were recent guests at a dinner given by the 
Fort Jackson Exchange Service. Mrs. Jane 
Oldroyd, personnel manager for the Post Ex- 
changes introduced the principle speaker, Mr. 
Walter Counts of the Southern Service Center 
of the Army and Airforce Exchange Service in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mr. Counts spoke on executive-management 
development, endeavoring to acquaint the vis- 
itors with the funtion and organizational 
structure of the personnel program within the 
Exchange Service. He gave a brief historical 
run-down on the Post Exchange System 
throughout the Armed Services, starting with 
its inception in 1897 to the present vast and 
centrally organized establishment. Guests were 
conducted on a tour of one of the post ex- 
changes, observing displays, sales procedures 
and management requirements. 


LANSING... 


Professor Harrison Trice of the New York 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University addressed a recent meeting of 
the Lansing Chapter of ASPA. He is a national 
authority on the subject of alcoholism in indus- 
try and selected “Alcoholism among Execu- 
tives” as the topic of his address. 


Dr. Trice received his doctorate in sociology 
from the University of Wisconsin. He is one 
of the very few non-alcoholic members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Board of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. He is also a member of the 
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Advisory Committee on Alcoholism of the 
Interdepartmental Health Resources Board of 
the State of “"ew York. Invitations were ex-- 
tended to members of the . ‘sonnel Officers 
Association and the Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions Staff at Michigan State University. 


METROPOLITAN 
NEW YORK 


The Metropolitan New York Chapter. of 
ASPA planned a real “Old Fashioned Round 
Table Discussion” program where members 





could discuss problems and exchange ideas. This 


exchange of ideas meeting gave members and 1960 Officers of the Columbia Basin Chapter at Richland, 
: : Washington, are (from left to right): Treasurer, M. 
friends a good chance to get better acquainted Adair—General Electric Company; Secretary, Mary Og- 


, ston—General Electric; President, Charles A. Vedder— 
and was a good opportunity to get THAT per- Manager of Employment Security Department, Pasco, 


sonnel problem solved by throwing it to the cone eee au” Ve eee 
group for ideas and suggestions. ‘ ; 
members were Rudy Rice, candidate for the 


COLUMBIA BASIN Wi a Richland city council; Fred Clagett, present 
member of the Richland city council; John Day, 
ASPA Regional Vice-President Edmund F. attorney and member of the State legislature 
Fitzmaurice of the General Electric Company and R. E. Rose, General Electric manager of 
was moderator at a recent panel discussion Education, Communication and Community 
meeting on the role and responsibility of the Relations. 
average citizen in political participation. Panel (continued on page 45) 





ATTITUDE SURVEYS ‘JUST RIGHT’’ 


FOR YOUR SPECIAL SITUATIONS. 


“To raise productivity, build sales, improve union relations — 


LEARN WHAT YOUR PEOPLE REALLY THINK !” 


WE CONDUCT INTERVIEWS + DESIGN SPECIAL QUESTIONNAIRES 
to really probe your supervisors, 
salesman, research, wage, clericals. 


Some of our clients are: 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC RYERSON STEEL CARTER PRODUCTS 
W. R. GRACE’S DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL DIVISION 





MORSE TWIST DRILL & MACHINE JOANNA COTTON MILLS 
SURVEY RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 48: 
42 Wildwood Road Scarsdale, N. Y. 
DR. YALE J. = President 
Booth 14B ASPA Seminar Speaker 
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DECISION /INC Management Consultants, Cincinnati 27, Ohio, Telephone BRamble 1-3200 


May 16, 1960 
Our 8th Year 


Dear Personnel Administrator: 


Your firm, like hundreds of others have already learned, can recruit more economically and effectively 
Decision/Inc, leading consulting firm in the technical manpower field, offers you the finest recruitment advertising mediums 
and services that exist in the world today 





The secret of our success is the famous Decision Register, the world's oldest and largest technical manpower 


register. The Register today contains information on over a quarter of a million engineers and scientists. It allows you to 
find the right engineer faster! 


The authoritative EJD/Engineers' Job Directory has been published since 1954. It contains the annual selection 
of America's top 1000 organizations offering exceptional opportunities. The EJD/Resume System gives you access to the lar- 


gest single source of qualified professional personnel interested in advanced positions. 


Learn about these and other services by visiting me at our exhibit. Be sure to see our sound and colored pro- 
fessional movie entitled ''The Fourth Letter". 


Cordially yours 


oF & 


Oliver. P Bardes 
President 


OPBad 


PS — Look for the Big "D'' trademark, the authoritative trademark throughout the industrial recruitment field 


“These lauds are Yours 


THEY CREATE YOUR SERVICE EMBLEMS AND 
YOUR PERSONALIZED GIFT AWARDS. 


MEET THE MINDS BEHIND THESE HANDS — 
MINDS TO HELP YOU ENGINEER 
YOUR INCENTIVE PLANNING 

IF YOUR GOALS are... 
@ RECOGNITION OF 
@ PRIDE IN 
SERVICE 
Visit 
Award 
Incentives, Inc. 
at the ASPA conference 













Awards Jucentives, Nc. - 160 JAY STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Creative thinking - 


where are we going? 


by 
JAMES S. WINSTON 


Consultant Associates Corporation, 


Long Branch, New Jersey 


Several years ago creative thinking was 
thought by many to be the method of choice 
in solving management problems. Today many 
of its exponents gradually are drifting away 
into other fields. 


What does this mean? Does it mean that 
this concept was a fad which has suddenly 
fallen into disuse or does it mean that the 
technique still is being used minus which ac- 
companied it two or three years ago? Does it 
mean that the concept of creative thinking in 
some organizations has given way to the group 
dynamics approach in arriving at managerial 
decisions on the theory that more involve- 
ment accompanies the latter method? 


Naturally those questions can be answered 
both affirmatively and negatively since it is 
possible to find examples to substantiate what- 
ever view one might wish to take. It would 
seem that many of the present critics of the 
creative thinking, group participation activity 
fail to understand that the brainstorming con- 
cept does more than provide an uninhibited 
flow of ideas with regard to specific questions. 
The most important byproduct is the creation 
of a permissive and positive climate which 
fosters more ideas and results in the participa- 
tion of normally non-verbal people. 
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It is unfortunate that with creative thinking 
as with its predecessor, work simplification, its 
exponents find it necessary to provide lists, 
numbered outlines, methods and systematized 
approaches. For example, in one approach to 
the subject the instructor first examines the 
powers we possess. That is the power of ob- 
servation, the ability to memorize, and the 
power to recall. To this they discuss a third 
power which is that of making judgements and 
finally they describe our ability to visualize and 
your concommittant imagination. Obviously we 
are aware of these abilities and it is question- 
able whether further examination of them is of 
benefit in encouraging people to think. Perhaps 
it is more important that we perceive such 
generalized abilities as: 


1. The ability to create, to be imaginative. 


2. The ability to analyze and to develop 
value judgments. 


An awareness of the process involved is 
the most important factor of all. There are 
many examples of negativistic thinking as 
evidenced by phrases frequently heard in con- 
ferences when a judgmental rather than a 
creative approach has been taken: 


“Well, I think you’re wrong. Experience has 
shown that you just can’t reason with those 
people.” 


“We couldn’t possibly consider that. The idea 
just isn’t feasible.” 


“The idea would just never catch on.” 


“Why don’t you go back and reconsider this 
problem. It’s pretty apparent to me that you 
haven’t given this enough thought.” 
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“That’s a good idea but management will 
never go for it.” 

“Let’s wait on it.” 

“We're just not ready for that.” 

These phrases set forth above have been 
termed by some “killer phrases” and this is 
a very appropriate term since they result in 
the obliteration of many possibly fruitful, 
money-saving and money-making ideas. 

Why do people react this way? In the first 
place it’s difficult to prove the merit of your 
idea in a_ logical way. Some _ scientists 
say the bumble bee can’t fly but he hasn’t 
learned to read so he flys. Then too there is a 
fear of the unknown coupled with a fear of 
change. It was once said that people don’t 
resist change but rather the way in which they 
are changed. In essence the reason for this 
may be stated in one word, complacency. To 
this then add a fourth fear; such as the fear 
of taking a risk or losing money. Many people 
in management assert they are looking for 
“bright young men with new and fresh ideas.” 
In practice, however, they very often are 
looking for a person with value judgements 
similar to those of management rather than 
imagination or initiative pre se. 

When we attempt to be creative we are really 
seeking a complete range of all avenues of 
approach to a problem or given set of circum- 
stances. In other words we are looking at the 
total picture rather than looking merely at a 
segment of it. Andrew Carnegie was interested 
not in finding someone to blame when a problem 
arose but in identifying the factors that were 
combined to result in a problem. 

Over the past several years there has been 
just and unjust criticism together with much 
valid and blind praise of creative thinking 
and its potential as a management tool. For 
example, when one University planned to hold 
a workshop in creative thinking, the editors of 
the local newspapers devoted part of their 
editoriam to a discussion of the word, “brain- 
storm.” They quoted Webster as follows: 
“Brain storm: A violent, transient mental 
derangement manifested in a maniacal out- 
burst; popularly, any transitory agitation or 
confusion of mind.” The newspapers then pro- 
ceeded to quietly poke fun at the whole con- 
cept and, unfortunately, their attitude about 
this subject is shared by many responsible 
people. In Time Magazine of [February 18, 
1957, the concept of brainstorming received one 
of its best reviews. One paragraph included, 
“A central problem is presented and everyone 
storms ahead. No idea is too fantastic; a 


cardinai rule is that no one laughs at an idea 
... the vast majority are usually impractical 
. .. but if later evaluation shows that half a 
dozen of the ideas are potential solutions to 
the problem, the brainstorm session is con- 
sidered a howling success.” 


Unfortunately some exponents of creative 
thinking have attempted to draw an analogy 
between mind and muscle and, in their eager- 
ness to show the importance of creative 
thinking, have indicated that exercise will 
develop one’s ability to think creatively and 
that all powers will be exercised in brain- 
storming sessions. Obviously the mind is not 
a muscle, and this analogy sparked further 
criticism of the method. 

The value of brainstorming to the creative 
thinking process is in enabling people to ver- 
balize ideas without the straight jacket of 
convention, status, or custom being involved. 
It is most important to warm up a group but 
it is even more important to establish a climate 
which will further positive approaches to 
problems. For people to be able to think crea- 
tively in a group situation there must be a 
wide range of freedom as well as an atmos- 
phere conducive to positive thinking. 

Through creative thinking, some of the 
latent talent inherent in individuals through- 
out every organization, can be released and 
nurtured to some degree in a cooperative ef- 
fort to develop helpful solutions to internal 
problems as they arise, and to intiate new 
ways and means of handling out-moded 
methods of procedure in company matters. 


In diverse fields of specialization creative 
thinking has become an important and inex- 
pensive tool to help foster creativity and to 
improve human relations between labor and 
management within industry, as well as in 
other complex sociological relationships. in 
organizations, associations and communities. 
Children are creative until such time when the 
pressures to conform to our patterns of cul- 
ture in the adult world sufficiently condition 
the youngsters against utilizing’this ability. 
Creative Thinking or Brainstorming, if you pre- 
fer, is one of many techniques designed to re- 
awaken human beings to an awareness of this 
unused talent they possess. In the hands of a 
skilled leader, as just one of the many tech- 
niques in his armamentarium, it can pay rich 
dividends for the cost of the investment of 
time and energy required. Discarding a method 
on the basis of it being in or out of vogue is 
not mature behavior. 
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Chapter News... 


(continued from page 41) 


OHIO VALLEY... 


The spotlight was on Weirton Steel at the 
monthly meeting of the Ohio Valley Personnel 
Association, with John A. Jones, director of 
public relations of the steel company as 
speaker, and Jack Hamill, director of employ- 


ment, Weirton Steel Co., being welcomed to 





Left to right: John A. Jones, Jack Hamill, W. D. Jones 
and Lawrence Morgan. 
membership in the organization by W. D. Jones, 


manager of industrial Titanium 


Metals Corp., Toronto. Mr. Jones is vice presi- 


relations, 


dent of the personnel group. Lawrence Morgan, 
director of industrial relations, Follansbee Steel 
Corp., is program director and introduced John 
A. Jones who spoke on “The Relationship of 
Public Relations to Industrial Relations.” Mr. 
Jones also screened a new motion picture pro- 
duced for Midwest Steel, “The Golden Tri- 
angle.” The Personnel Association is comprised 


of men employed in the Industrial Relations 
and Personnel Departments of Ohio Valley 
industries. 


AVALANCHE 





Christine Winston, ASPA’s new Secretary- 
Treasurer, was caught in this AVALANCHE 
shortly after -Dr. Russell Moberly, our former 
Secretary-Treasurer had “dropped off” the files 
of the office on his way to ASPA’s Region IV 
Conference, and Chris probably felt as over- 


whelmed as your Editor does prior to press time! 


Thank’s for assuming this tremendous re- 
spons:bility, Chris. Everyone will enjoy working 
with you. 





CLARK— the complete material handling line 





Lift trucks . . . Straddle carriers ... Tractor Shovels . 
.. Cranes ... Towing Tractors . 


scrapers . 


. . Earthmoving 
. . Powered hand trucks 


... Tractor Dozers ... Logging equipment... Truck trailers . . . Truck 


bodies.. . . Power trains . 


. . Hydraulic pumps 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Buchanan, Michigan 
World's leading manufacturer of material handling equipment 
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For Sewtce Emblems 


ox 5 TN sailed WILL WEAR - SEE... 


&) 
J America’s Leading Manufacturer 
~ © of TOP QUALITY Emblems. 
t= 
rN oa 


O. C. TANNER CO., 1930 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please send the following: 








[_] Service Award Brochure 


[_] Information on use of accessories 
in award programs. 


[_] Information on what similar com- 
panies are doing. 


[_] Actual samples. 




















PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS 
plan now to... ."“Attend The ONE In ‘61” 


ASPA's 13th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA e MAY 2, 3, 4, 1960 


sponsored by 


ASPA and the TWIN CITIES PERSONNEL MANAGERS ASSOCIATION | 
American Society for Personnel Administration iii 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
“CITY OF LAKES" 





FREE MAPS, BROCHURES, INFORMATION, SOUVENIRS 
Visit Our Booth . . . Now On The Mezzanine Floor . . . Statler-Hilton Hotel 
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